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HE Army Ordnance Association is a national organization of American citizens pledged to industrial pre- 
paredness for wur as our nation’s strongest guarantee of peace. 


HE Association endeavors to keep alive an interest in and knowledge of the design, production and main- 

tenance of munitions, Other than a few manufacturing arsenals—six in all—there is no peace-time in- 
dustry for the production of ordnance. Should war unhappily come again, industrial America will be called 
upon to produce munitions in great quantity and of intricate and unusual design. In an emergency time will 
not permit careful study or long preparation for the production of munitions. The problem is one of vital 
concern, 


THE Army Ordnance Association believes that the solution of this problem, based on experience, lies in 
an active organization at all times cooperating with the Government. The principal objective of the As- 
sociation is an active membership of American citizens, on whom the duty of design and production of muni- 
tions will fall in war, who will have an accurate and authentic knowledge of the complex requirements of 
ordnance. “Peace Insurance” in this form is the foremost aim of the Army Ordnance Association. 


HE Association is purely patriotic; it has no commercial interests, no political alliances, and no religious 

affiliations. It is not operated for profit: its income is expended in furthering its aims. Its officers and 
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RMY ORDNANCE, the journal of the Association, is published solely for the purpose of disseminating in- 

formation on the progress of Our munitions developments so that American industry may at all times know 
its responsibilities to the common defense, 


The objectives of the Association as set forth in its Constitution are: 


To assist in effecting industrial preparedness for To provide, when required, the services of com- 
war as being one of the nation’s strongest guarantees petent committees to investigute and report upon spe- 
of peace; cial ordnance subjects; 

To keep available the highly specialized knowledge To assist in developing and maintaining an efficient 
wor reene-vas dl 7 ne ihe manhood < sr by personnel, both commissioned and enlisted, for the 
stimulating — ot ae Gee Sa PeeSeS < units required for Ordnance Field Service in the event 
ordnance material ; of an emergency : 


To promote mutual understanding and to effect co- 
operation with American Scientists, Inventors, En- 
gineers and Manufacturers in civil life and the Reg- 
ular and Reserve Officers of the Army Ordnance De- 


To commemorate the services rendered by the In- 
dustry of the Nation and by the Officers and Civilian 
Employees of the Ordnance Department in the wars 
partment ; | in which the United States has been engaged. 
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The Tenth Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


ARMY ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION 


WILL BE HELD AT 


The Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1928 


The following organizations will participate: 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
The Association of Military Surgeons of the United States 


The Construction Division Association 











REDUCED RAILROAD FARE 


Members of the Army Ordnance Association, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Society of Military 
Surgeons of the U. S., and the Construction Division Association can travel to the 
meeting at reduced fare by presenting Identification Certificate to the local railroad 
ticket agent at practically any point in the United States. Certificates, with invita- 
tions and other data, have been sent to members of the Army Ordnance Association 
and participating organizations. A round-trip ticket to Aberdeen, Maryland, pur 
chased under this plan will cost one and one-half times the one-way fare. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


A special train of Pullman sleeping cars open for occupancy at 10 P. M. October 3 
will leave Pennsylvania Station, New York City, shortly after midnight, October 3-4, 
arriving at Aberdeen Proving Ground for breakfast. Returning, this special train 
will leave the Proving Ground after the night demonstrations and will arrive in 
New York in time to make midnight connections for other points. Maj. P. R. 
Faymonville, Secretary, New York Post, Army Ordnance Association, 39 Whitehall 
Street, New York City, will purchase accommodations for those who desire to travel 
on this train. 






































TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


October 4, 1928 


(Detailed program will be distributed at the meeting) 


9:30 A.M. Arrive Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

10:00 A.M. Seacoast Range. Opening Exercises. 

10:20 A.M. Seacoast Range. Demonstration—Seacoast Artillery. 

10:45 A.M. Seacoast Range. Demonstration—Antiaircraft Artillery. 

12:00 M. Dinner, 

1:15 P.M. Main Front. Demonstration—Automotive Ordnance. 

2:00 P.M. Main Front. Demonstration — Mechanized and Horse-Drawn Field 
Artillery. 

2:30 P.M. Main Front. Demonstration—Field Weapons, Small Arms and Am- 
munition. 

3:30 P.M. Main Front. Demonstration—Military Aircraft, Tactical and Acrobatic 
Flying. 

4:15 P.M. Administration Building. Meeting Army Ordnance Association—Pre- 
sentation of Technical Papers. 

5:15 P.M. Supper. 

6:30 P.M. Antiaircraft Range. Antiaircraft Artillery Night Firing. 


TRAIN SERVICE 


Trains as numbered will stop at Aberdeen on Cctober 4, 1928. Consult latest 
time table for possible minor changes in time. Time shown is Eastern Standard. 


Southbound— 
Leave Philadelphia: 
Broad Street ........6+. 
West Philadelphia ...... 
Wayne Junction ........ 
24th and Chestnut ...... 
Leave Wilmington ........... 
Arrive Aberdeen ............ 
Northbound— 
Leave Washington ........... 


Leave Baltimore: 


Union Station .......... 
Camden Station ......... 
Mt. Royal Station ...... 
Arrive Aberdeen ............ 


Northbound— 
Leave Aberdeen ............ 
Arrive Wilmington .... .... 
Arrive Philadelphia: 


West Philadelphia ...... 
oS eo ee 


24th and Chestnut ....... 
Arrive Mew York ........... 


Southbound— 
Leave Aberdeen ............- 
Arrive Baltimore: 


Mt. Royal Station ....... 


Camden Station ........ 


Union Station .......60.. 
Arrive Washington .......... 


GOING Baltimore 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Train No. 405 Train No. 15 











relat ahts eteoe Maraiatedemiae 7:30 A.M 
is Mind node a Nae Witla te 7:38 A. M. 
atte hte a at a Sls ee —— 8:00 A. M. 
DRS TE Go Pale hin on 8:10 A.M 8:36 A. M. 
id nts ae a ee lee 9:05 A.M 9:25 A.M. 

Train No. 110 Train No. 4 
Se re 7:25 A.M. 7:30 A. M. 
ee Pee rer 8:23 A.M — _ 
RT Se eee de Bat 8:21 A.M. 
rE ess eth 5 eee Ea a ed ee ihe _—_— 8:27 A.M. 
ea tage Paes chal ne Eno 9:00 A. M. 9:06 A. M. 

RETURNING 

Train No. 134 Train No. 28 
aa ad ra! Ble i ta §:30 P. M. 8:33 P.M. 
est see care eee ag eae nial 9:20 P. M. 9:20 P.M. 
snepenpinumsnntaantien 9:55 P.M. — 
Pe eee ae ae eee eR OE 10:00 P. M. a 
See RY oe ee —__—____— 9:55 P.M 
Fd rN sc ee Mig 5 ee ee 12:25 A. M. —___—___— 

Train No. 129 Train No, 9 
ab null tava tgoneacn tskieaea ee at S:i7 FP. . 8:10 P.M. 
ra Bs rahe ae, sha sire ane —_—_—____—_— 8:56 P. M. 
ees i ae ee te a —_$_—_____— 9:01 P.M. 
Fi Pea ulatatonaiin canine 8:55 P.M. —___—___——. 
galanin fee 6! eas ce Reg 9:55 P.M. 9:50 P.M. 
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The Decisive Decade, 1918-1928 
An Evaluation of America’s First Ten Years of Industrial Preparedness 
By Benedict Crowell 


| r IS now almost ten 
years to the day since the 
World War ended. <A 


ade ago we, as a people and 


dee- 


toa man, had only one major 
to the 


Our fighting men were over- 


purpose win war. 
seas to the number of nearly 
two million; in our training 
centers as many more citi 
zens were being transformed 
our industries 


to 


to soldiers; 


from sun up sun up 


were produeing the sinews 


ot 


war with all 


war, We were a nation at 
the determina 
tion of purpose, the unifiea 
of persever 
of that stark 


necessity and only that ean 


tion ideal, the 


ance spirit 


bring about. 


The result of this Hereu 
lean coneentration of effort 
is well known. War ceased 


and the warriors who were 


not called to the heroie role 
f the supreme sacrifice came 
home and the process of the 
return to the every-day life 


Now atter Benedict 


of peace began. 
ten years only the sears re 
main, some almost entirely 
the fast-healing hand of time, others never 


obliterated by 


to be erased. 


But “the war” left certain indelible marks on our na 
tional life that have become welded into our very being 
and are reflected in almost every phase of endeavor. It is 


not my purpose to evaluate all of these, rather do [ propose 
to consider but one of them, one which | believe to be of 
vast import to our future and which transcends most 
theories and institutions on which the Ameriea of tomorrow 
is said to depend. Il refer to our ten year-old theory ol 
industrial preparedness. How has it fared during its first 
deeade of trial and whither does it tend in the years that 
to 
worthy of the serious reflection of all who have real na 
at at 


desire to record my impressions of them and my cony ictions 


are come? These, in my opinion, are considerations 


tional defense heart and this appropriate time | 


concerning them for whatever they are worth. 





President, Army Ordnance Association; The Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and Director of Munitions, 1917-1920. 
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no doubt, 


that 


There are those, 


who may gather my 
emphasis of munitions pre 
paredness appears to make 
man- 


power preparedness 


secondary. I have no such 
Both elements 
We 
strated that we can provide 
We had 


to learn our lesson of 


intention. are 


coequal. have demon 
the necessary men, 
indus 
trial preparedness while ap 
the 


the science 


Since then 


plying it. 
fundamentals of 
have been investigated more 
We 


cuss the subject impassion 


carefully. can now dis 


ately and analyze it imper 


sonally. 


AT the risk of repetition 


but with the idea of 
penning an aecurate and 
broad pieture I would like 
to recount munitions pre 


paredness conditions as they 
were from 1917 to the pres 
The period may 


ent time. 


divided Ino 


the 


he generally 


Crowell 


three distinet sections; 
first covering months 
of 1917 ol 


faulty organization, the War Department failed in its effort 


those 
when, a victim 
to transform American peace industry into a war industry. 
The second is the period from January 1, 1918, to the 
Armistice when, after complete reorganization, American 
was remolded into 


Industry a compact, smoothly-running 


entity—a true war industry. Finally there is the post war 
organization provided for in the National Defense Act of 
1920 under which the War Department, in my opinion, was 
and is properly organized and, through its close touch with 
industry, can shift from a peace to a war status promptly 


and efficiently. 


[|X the spring of 1917 there was a tremendous 
Washington. The Wan yepart 


bureaus knew their jobs. As their business ex} 


activity in various 


t! secre! 


became less and less possible to appris 


War of what they were doing, they grew out 
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the executive direction which was supposed to exist; and 
each production bureau in its own province of industry 
became virtually a sovereign potentate, unchecked, uncon- 
trolled. 
work was to produce the supplies for which each was 


They knew their work only too well, and that 


charged with responsibility, and to get those supplies to 
iranece. And since it scon became evident that the industry 
and transportation of the country were not going to be 
sufficient to allow every bureau to satisfy its ambition to 
the full, it seemed necessary to each bureau chief that he 
should get his program through first and let the others 
look after themselves. 

It was not as if only one or two bureaus adopted this 
attitude; every single bureau responsible for producing 
supplies for the Army and Navy condueted its affairs in 
just this spirit of competition. 

There were five such Army bureaus at first, and eight 
later on, scarcely one of which but was prosecuting a busi- 
ness greater than that of the War Department as a whole 
before the declaration of war. There was in the War De- 
partment’s organization then, nothing that could put an 
effective curb upon their individualistie operations. Six 
or eight months of this sort of thing brought the inevitable 
consequences which any good business man could have 
foreseen from the start. 

Nature itself that 
year seemed to share in the hostility of the other inanimate 


The erisis came in December, 1917. 


forees which the Government had found it impossible to 
control; for the winter descended with a ferocity that will 
make the season remembered long for that reason alone. 
But there were other things besides the ice and the blizzards 
to make the outlook bleak for the officials at Washington. 
The approaching a 
paralysis. 


munitions program was state of 
Certain factories were loaded with contracts far 
beyond their ability to obtain materials, labor, transporta- 


like 


whole manufacturing districts were so overloaded with war 


tion or new factory facilities. In manner, certain 
business that their utmost in facilities, labor, fuel, trans- 
portation and power was entirely inadequate to the handling 
And while in these 


districts there was great labor searcity, and while projects 


of the contracts in any reasonable time. 


were being delayed as a consequence, in other districts not 
so attractive to the competing war bureaus there was actual 
unemployment both of men and of facilities. 

The congestion of war business within certain districts 
was a heavy contributing cause of the fuel shortage that 
nearly disrupted industry in those weeks. The unwise con- 
centration of contracts also resulted in shortages in electric 
power in these districts. Every bureau dispatched its 
finished products to the ports as rapidly as it sueceeded in 
procuring them. There the port officers had to take into 
consideration the balanced loading of vessels and also the 
immediate and more pressing needs of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, for the available vessel tonnage was seant. 
Consequently, they were unable to ship many of the ma- 
terials reaching the ports. Army freight choked the ports 
and, backing up, clogged the raiis so far back from tide 
that 


altogether ceased. 


water freight transportation for a time almost 


The publie began to hear rumors of serious failures in 
the program of supply. Some of the troops taken by the 
draft and 
compelled to drill with dummy rifles made of wood instead 


econeentrated in eantonments found themselves 


This was bad enough, but worse was the 


of with real rifles. 











fact that in the camps existed shortages in clothing, in hos- 
pital equipment and in other supplies. Pneumonia became 
epidemic in some of the camps, and it was openly charged 
that the failure of the War Department to provide sufficient 
clothing and shelter for the troops was primarily responsi- 
Because of the railroad 
fuel, all but the 
essential manufacturing operations suffered a partial sus- 


ble for the deaths which resulted. 
congestion and the shortage in most 
pension, and the civil population shivered on a reduced 


ration of coal. Food supplies grew short; ocean ships, 
unable to secure bunker coal promptly in our ports, were 
unable to operate efficiently. 

The that the 


planning a final military drive in the spring of 1915; and 


whole world was aware Germans were 
while we were doing all we could to send men to France to 
meet that contingency, there was, in official quarters, an 
apprehension that we might not be able to support our 


overseas troops with food and essential supplies, 


‘THE above description shows what the original faulty 
The War Depart 
ment earried on this 
after the declaration of war, and then it found that one of 


organization did to our war program. 


for about eight months in fashion, 


two things had to happen. Either its whole industrial pro- 
eram would go to smash and it would stand forth as a eon 
fessed and notorious failure, or it must reorganize. It chose 
to reorganize, and it began its reorganization only just in 
That is, about January 1, 1918. 


the 


the nick of time. 

Up to the declaration of war, General Staff had 
existed on a plane of authority with the principal bureaus 
of the War Department. Although theoretically it was sup- 
posed to be the planning and codrdinating agency of the 
Army, before the spring of 1917 it had never been able 


actually to wrest much authority away from the principal 


bureaus. But in the first months of the war the General 
Staff had partially sueceeded in asserting its power. It had 
assumed jurisdiction over the raising and training of 


armies; it had gained in facet, complete charge of the or 
ganization and movement of the Army until it reached 
Europe, after which the troops came under the command 
of the American Expeditionary Force. 

The significant fact of the reorganization was the eleva- 
tion of the General Staff to a position of real authority, so 
that it could codrdinate and direct the entire War Depart 
ment. At the same time there was created in the General 
Staff the Division of Purchase, Storage and Traffie, with 
power to codrdinate the supply bureaus. 

For the first time in the official set-up of War Depart- 
the 


accorded its due weight 


ment functions, industrial side of waging war was 


was placed on an equality with 
the function of supplying trained troops to the field com 
mander. 

For the first time, too, the seattered, but huge, activities 
of the War Department in the procurement of supplies were 
within a single overhead busi 


concentrated and ineluded 


ness organization, The Division of Purchase, Storage and 
Traffic, to which the former autocratic and independent 
supply bureaus became subsidiary. The Division of Pur 
chase, Storage and Traffic was the central overhead pur 
chasing agency of the War Department, supreme in every- 
thing that pertained to the effective overhead control and 
coordination of the industrial enterprise of the War De 
partment, with the effectiveness of law behind it. 

Had this organization or a similar one been put in con- 
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trol at the time war was declared, many of the most acute 
that affected the United States 
during the war would never have oceurred. War industry 


eeconomie embarrassments 


would have proceeded with sanity and singleness of pur- 
pose instead of as a collection of competitors resembling 
traders battling in the wheat pit. The proof of this state 
ment lies in the fact that the new organization, coming late 
as it did, at a time when it seemed almost as if no human 
power could rescue the supply situation, actually and in the 
face of the most adverse conditions of weather, fuel supply 
and transportation, brought the War Department industry 
to order and made ereditable its performance thereafter. 

This of the War 


throughout the war and for a year and a half after the 


new set-up Department persisted 


The Division of Purchase, Storage and Traffie 


Staff 


Armistice. 
still attached to the 
numerous industrial problems that arose in the course of 
But as the War Department’s business 


General was dealing with the 
the demobilization. 
dwindled in volume and once more approached the normal, 
the time came to place the Department upon a permanent 
footing, and in the spring of 1920, as a measure of future 
preparedness, Congress took steps to give the War Depart- 
ment a permanent supply organization that could function 
effectively in the event of war. 

The National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, resulted, and 
set up the Assistant War as the 
head of the War Department. As long as this law stands, 


we have in the War Department an organization which 


Secretary of industrial 


should enable war industry to proceed effectively from the 
first minute of our belligereney. To change from a peace 
that 
the number of workers in the organization of the Assistant 


War. 


to a war footing, all will be necessary is to iInerease 


Seeretary ot 


W ERE I to try to state the essence of industrial prepared 

ness I should deseribe it in the one word “planning.” 
comprehensive 
is the foundation of the entire structure. As the 
The first 


An industrial preparedness  plan—sound, 
and fair 
keystone of the arch I would put “thought.” is a 
function of the Department cooperating with industry; the 
second is a duty of every citizen. Both properly stimulated 
cuarantee success; neither entails a burden on any one con 


cerned. There is no everyday peace-time use for it; it can 
not be tried extensively or even in piecemeal fashion until 
“M day” and then it must be ready to operate in its en 
So there is little in the way of action that can be 


thought, 


tirety. 

done in peace except study, planning. There is 
the so-ealled educational order, of course, a most logieal and 
practical vehicle, but in my opinion we need never expect 
that any extensive or general operations in this respect will 
oeceur. Edueational orders, when they are put into opera- 
tion on a limited seale, will always be what they are in 


tended to be 


practical experience for the commercial eom- 
modity producer in the manufacture of a limited quantity 
of munitions for the sole purpose ot acquiring technique, 
testing the details of factory plans, ironing out the wrinkles 
of the paper program as it is transformed to facet. So that 
the fundamentals of industrial preparedness as we now have 
it, reduced to simplest terms, are thought and planning. 
There are other attractive features, too. Industrial pre- 
paredness is the antithesis of militarism. Just as our man- 
power problem has been solved by having a minimum reg- 


ular Army, a competent and trained Reserve Corps and 


National Guard, a citizens army, so also is our munitions 


problem solved on the reserve idea. Under it we have the 


whole of industrial America in reserve ready to tool up 


when tooling up time comes, meanwhile following the even 


tenor of its way. Again, industrial preparedness is not an 


economic burden, its cost is next to nothing. Its appear 


ance on the ledger is only in the form of time devoted to 


planning. However, many of the companies codperating in 


the scheme are devoting very valuable time effort to 


and 
their preparedness plans and for their time and trouble are 
due to them the gratitude of the nation. In its final analysis 
this 


nation through 


the idea of defending the means is 
characteristically American for it aims primarily to save 
time when time is of the essence. 

Operating under the direct control of a citizen with indus 


trial experience, The Assistant Secretary of War, we have 
a planning organization which knows the war requirements 
of the nation. It knows and constantly keeps current the 


commercial manufacturing facilities required to meet the 


initial demand should war come, and the cumulative require 


ments month to month should war continue. It knows 
where and when every item will be needed. <A relatively 
small organization in peace, it is capable of immediate ex 


pansion in war. 

I believe that the first ten years of this theory and its 
During these years the pur 
Act of this 
have been applied in a most efficient manner. And 
one reflects that during these vears the very life of the in 
fant 


terest on the 


practical trial were decisive. 


poses of the National Defense 1920 in regard 


when 
even half-hearted in 


could have been snuffed out by 


part of the authorities or by only passive 
cooperation on the part ot industry it seems that there is 
cause for immense gratification. For the ten-year-old idea 
has flourished into an established institution. It has taken 
the hurdles that beset every new national policy and has 
field. The 


knocking at the door for admittance the moment the Armis 


advanced well down the newcomer who stood 


tice was signed was received with open arms, has passed 
through a thriving habvhood and on the tenth anniversary 
World War 


decade of what promises to be a long and fruitful eareer. 


of the termination of the enters the seeond 

The War Department itself, under the guidance of Seere 
tary Davis who first as The Assistant Secretary of War 
approached the problem in a thorough-going way, is doing 
its share admirably. The Procurement Districts under the 
able guidance of civilian executives cognizant of the capa 
bilities of their local territories are performing patriotic 
service which, to my mind, is second in importance to m 
civil 


other one phase of national defense. Individuals ir 


life—our executives and engineers, and hundreds of ow 


commercial manufacturing establishments are giving the 
valued help of time and personnel in the study of our muni 
tions requirements for war, the completion of faetory plans 
for the conversion of peace facilities to those necessary for 


munitions manufacture. 


Therefore, at this turn ot the decade an impartial stock 
taking shows these decisive years to have been of tr 
mendous import. If the future of industrial preparedn 
is as fruitful as its past the next war in wl Ay 
must put on her armor of defense will be prosecut 
trained men adequately equipped, and the delay, waste and 
confusion which characterized our last great n fort 


ne1reney 


will vive way to speed, economy and et 
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Munitions Preparedness Ten Years After 


The World War 


A Nation-wide Survey of the Status of Ordnance Industrial Activities 





N EARLY ten years have 

passed since the termina- 
tion of the World War. Eight 
years have gone by since the 
enactment of the National De- 
fense Act of 1920. That Act 
authorized, and under it was 


established, the machinery for paredness activities. 


what has become “industrial 


preparedness”—a_ definite and 
comprehensive peace-time plan 


for allocating to American in- 


THE tenth anniversary of the termination 

of the World War is an appropriate 
occasion for the publication of what is 
virtually a nation-wide survey by the 
chiefs of the Ordnance Procurement Dis- 
tricts of the status of their industrial pre- 


tricts, under the leadership of our dis- 
trict chiefs and with 
many of our leading industrial concerns, 
are performing a patriotic service the 
value of which, in my opinion, is beyond 


which had gone out of business 
or so changed their products or 
organization as not to be avail- 
able. Every manufacturer ap- 
proached heartily endorsed our 
plans. 

data 


the above 


was then made to the Chief of 


Report on 


The ordnance dis- 


Ordnanee and on this basis al- 
ot 


was made to the district on the 


the assistance of 


location tentative schedules 


basis of its productive ability. 


omnes, ping — a reckoning. The next logical step ap 

quirements in the event ot war. veared to be the preparation of 

During the past ten years The War Department, and therefore . as he a 1 vt | - 

o : ye = aaa ; ans e various anu- 

tan 8 livided the country itself, is indebted in large . " 

the country has been divides Spar" : d th facturers for the production of 
, ; measure to our district chiefs and the 

into fourteen Ordnance Dis- the material allocated to them. 


tricts each under the manage- 
ment of 


task, under the Assistant Seere- 


a civilian chief whose 
paredness problems. 
tary of War, is to survey in- 
ot 
district as to their capacity to 


dustrial establishments his commendatory. 
produce munitions in the event 
ot to to 


qualified 


war, and allocate 


manutacturers  eon- 


traets for war-time munitions 
produetion. 
It will be of particular in- 


terest to members of the Army 


Ordnance Association to learn 
from these civilian e¢chiefs of 
the Ordnance districts how 


their respective establishments 





members of their organizations who give 
so generously of their time and counsel 
toward the solution of our munitions pre- 


ments during the past decade are indeed 
The Ordnance Depart- 
ment is fortunate in having these gentle- 
men actively identified with it. 
pleased to congratulate and thank them 
for their splendid cooperation. 


C. C. WILLIAMS, 


Major Gene ral, Chief of Ordnance, if Ss. A. 


The expansion of the district 
organization seemed to present 
Their accomplish- little difficulty and could easily 
be accomplished by ealling in 
ol 
known to the district chief. 
When the Allies began plae- 
ing munitions contracts in this 
1915, 


trial America went wild at the 


men proved ability well 


| am 


country early in indus 


prospect of what appeared to 


be fabulous profits. As it 
turned out, producers ot raw 
or semifinished materials simi 


lar to their regular commercial 
produets such as steel, copper, 


powder, ete.. were not dis- 








are progressing with these very 
important tasks. At the 
vitation of the Editor, the Ordnance Districts Chiefs were 
ARMY 


in- 


asked to present for publication in this issue ot 
ORDNANCE their views on the progress made sinee the War 


There is thus as- 


and the present status of their work. 
sembled a eross-section view of munitions preparedness as 
it exists ten vears after the War. Statements of the dis- 


trict chiefs follow: 





BALTIMORE 





THE Baltimore District Ordnanee Office was established 

January 1, 1923, as an industrial war-planning organiza 
tion and to form the erystallization point for a large pro- 
curement organization in the event of a major emergency. 
Work began with a review of what had been accomplished 
during the World War by various manufacturers and this 
was followed by an intensive survey of all industries in the 
distriet in order to have information regarding any pos- 


sible new sourees and to drop from consideration those 





appointed. However, those who 
attempted the manufacture of 
special ordnance materials such as rifles, artillery ammuni- 
tion, ete., soon ran into diffieulties they had not anticipated, 
largely because this material was entirely different from 
anything they had previously attempted, and they were 
without the necessary manufacturing information or skilled 
personnel, Furthermore, this information was almost un 
attainable from any source. If these early orders from the 
Allies had not been followed by further orders both from 
the Allies the United ol 


faeturers would have been faced with bankruptey. 


and States, many these manu- 
Of next importance to the ability to produce the material 

at all is that of producing it in the minimum time. The 

only alternative to a large reserve supply of munitions is 

that of keeping prospective manufacturers in such shape 

to enable them to get into produetion in the minimum time 


Even at the best this would probably be not less than e1 


to ten months on the more difficult items. At the pre 
time there are practically no commercial manufacturers of 
artillery shell machinings or shops having the necessary spe 
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cial equipment required for this purpose. The experienced 
personnel developed during the World War has become 
widely seattered and in all probability will have disap- 
peared entirely before the advent of another major emer- 
gency. Consequently under present conditions, after the 
selection of the best potential contractors the only form 
industrial preparedness can take is that of having available 
manufacturing information on the best practices and adapt- 
ing this to a factory plan applicable to each individual ease. 
All manufacturers in this district approached as potential 
producers of munitions have at once brought up the ques- 
tion of manufacturing information as the first essential in 
the preparation of a factory plan. Firms having no previ- 
ous experience naturally looked to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to furnish these data. Most of those with previous 
experience had a large amount of data on file but in such 
seattered form as not to be available for immediate use or 
to furnish other manufacturers. In other cases war plants 
had been sold and the data largely destroyed. In all cases, 
manufacturers considered it the function of the Ordnance 
Department to furnish them in form for immediate use the 
data necessary for the preparation of factory plans. 
After the survey of present industries in this district, it, 
therefore, seemed obvious that it was highly important to 
assemble as soon as possible before it was lost any available 
seattered data into permanent form available for distribu- 
tion, particularly as the personnel familiar with it was in 
many cases becoming rapidly seattered. Consequently since 
shortly after the organization of this office my assistant, 
Capt. H. 8. Wilkins, Ord. Dept., U. 8. 
this work all of his time which could be spared from routine 


A., has devoted to 


The following books have been prepared: Manu- 
S., 3-inch Russian and 5-inch British 


duties. 
facture of 75-mm. U. 


shrapnel forgings; manufacture of 75-mm. U. 8. shrapnel 


projectiles; manufacture of 75-mm. U. 8. cartridge cases; 
loading and assembling complete rounds 75-mm. U. 8. 
shrapnel; manufacture of 155-mm. U. 8. shrapnel forgings; 
manufacture of 155-mm. U. 8. shrapnel projectiles; loading 
and assembling complete rounds 155-mm. U. 8. shrapnel; 
manufacture of metal components for the Mark ILIA fuze; 
loading and assembling Mark IITA fuze; loading and as- 
sembling 21-see. and 45-see. time fuzes; loading and as- 
sembling Mark IV fuze; loading and assembling complete 
rounds 4.7-inch U. 8. 
U. S. H. E. 
H. E. cartridge cases (incomplete) ; loading and assembling 
S. H. E. (incomplete); manu- 


shrapnel; manufacture of 37-mm. 
projectiles; manufacture of 37-mm. U. S. 


complete rounds 37-mm. U. 
facture of 37-mm. gun barrels and assembly of complete 
gun (incomplete). 

In most cases these data do not represent the best pos- 
sible practice. The various manufacturers themselves agree 
that their methods during the late war were susceptible of 
improvement in many respects and it is not thought that 
factory plans should be based on the information from any 
one plant as actually performed but should incorporate any 
improvements possible. However, these data describe methods 
which were actually used successfully and which would fur- 
nish prospective manufacturers a deseription of at least one 
way in which the work could be successfully performed. 

These data are ten years old. Many improvements in 
manufacturing processes, machine tools, cutting steels and 
mass production methods have since been made. The use 
of seamless steel tubing for the production of artillery am- 








munition, gun liners, ete., is a case in point. As the duty 
of the Ordnance Department is very largely to prepare for 
war in time of peace, it, therefore, seems logical that it 
should devote its best efforts to the preparation of detailed 
manufacturing information for every item of major im- 
portance embodying the combination of the best methods 
available and worked out to every essential detail. Due 
care should be exercised to insure that the methods are en- 
tirely practicable and consequently they should be based on 
actual experience. Much duplication of effort will be 
avoided thereby and standard data will be made available 
for all potential manufacturers applicable to the prepara- 
tion of individual factory plans to suit particular needs, 

The Ordnance Department is now working on a number 


of deseriptions of standard manufacturing methods for 


artillery ammunition and four of these were recently sub- 
mitted for criticism to the Shell Machining Sub-Committee 
of the Advisory Committee on Ordnance Production formed 
It is 


understood that the present policy of the Ordnance Depart- 


in order to supervise the preparation of these plans. 


ment also requires the preparation of complete manufae- 
turing information as part of the contract for the produe- 
tion of all new types of material. This district is, there- 
fore, highly gratified at the recognition being given to what 
it considers the most importaat and practicable phase of 
industrial preparedness. 

As a goal toward further progress and to carry these 
model basic factory plans to the ideal result, it is hoped 
that eventually model units based on these plans will be set 
up at the arsenals where manufacturers may inspect them 
from time to time for their own information. Obviously 
the factory plans and the model units set up should be 
subject to modification as new processes or methods develop. 
To carry industrial preparedness still further, small eduea- 
tional orders should be placed with commercial firms to 
give them actual experience. This should become entirely 
feasible with the replacement of our reserve supplies, which 
the exhaustion of the materials left over from the World 
War will soon make necessary. 

— 

jj Ly 
Khe ret Aer 

Howarp Bruce, Chief, 


Baltimore Ordnance District. 





BIRMINGHAM 





ALMOST no production on direct government contraet 
was carried on in the Birmingham District during the 
World War. 


had barely learned its own possibilities and the available 


At the beginning of the war southern industry 


resources of the South had not been advertised throughout 
the nation. The war brought northern contractors into the 
South searching for subcontractors to assist them in carry- 
ing the sudden and unexpected load of foreign orders. This 
resulted in a considerable development of nearly every line 
of southern industry and many previously unknown sources 
of supply were opened. Shell steel, which was formerly 


considered an impossible product of southern ore, was 
made; “hopeless” southern ores produced ferro-manganese; 
marine engines, hardware, cotton goods, machinery for ex- 
plosive and chemical plants, fabricated steel ships and even 


machine tools came forth from small and seattered factories 
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in the South. The contacts established during the period of 
the war brought the possibilities of the South foreibly to 
the notice of northern capitalists with the result that active 
expansion began which has since been rapid and broadeast. 

Since the close of the World War in 1918 every basic 
industry in the South has been expanded and the diversifi 


cation of its products has increased. Its natural resources, 


its favorable labor conditions, its climate, have attracted the 


attention of the entire industrial world and many branches 
of industry heretofore unknown in the South are now being 
established there. The plants which they are building will 
have not only the advantages which acerue from their loca 
tion but will be further benefited by the fact that full 
advantage of modern and efficient production methods will 
be taken in their construction and operation. 

This condition of rapid growth and development has 
necessarily dictated the method ot operation of the Birming 
ham Ordnance District. We have been foreed to assume 
the role of missionaries and to keep the growing industry 
of the district in intimate contact with the probable future 
needs of the Ordnance Department. We know that the 
Department’s plans for industrial mobilization have been 
thoroughly imbued in the minds of the manufacturers 
throughout the district. They are enthusiastically in sup 
port of the industrial mobilization program as presented 
by the Ordnance Department. Possible future demands for 
the defense of the nation have undoubtedly been borne in 
mind by many of the leading manufacturers as they have 
planned the future expansion of their own plants. In addi 
tion, practically all orders for war-time production so far 
allocated to the district have been placed in the hands ot 
manufacturers who, it is believed, are competent and able 
to produce them. While the total of the orders so far 
placed is small, it is felt that it will grow to much larger 
proportions and our accomplishment in preparing the way 
for the active cooperation of manufacturers on this large 
volume of orders vet to come, is felt to be of considerable 
importance. 

One other outstanding thing of great and lasting value 
to the plans for national defense in this district, is the 
definite association with this work of a group of the out 
standing representatives of industry who have given us 
valuable assistance as members of our Advisory Committee 
or as reserve officers. Prominent among these are, George 
Gordon Crawford, President, Tennessee Coal, [ron and 
Railroad Company; Thomas Elliott, President, Continental 
Gin Company; E. E. Norris, Vice-President, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad Company; Osear Wells, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Birmingham; Thomas W. Martin, President, 
Alabama Power Company; Robert Gregg, President, At- 
lantiec Steel Company; Robert J. Travis, Lawyer; Lester F. 
Alexander, General Contraetor; Lieutenant Colonel Theo- 
dore Swann, Ordnance Reserve, President, Southern Man- 
ganese Corporation; Major Porter G, Pierpont, manu- 
facturer. 

In my opinion, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the completed plan for industrial mobilization as contem 
plated by our National Defense Act will be the most power- 
ful preventative of war that could be devised. Given the 
minimum time required for mobilization and transportation 
of the least force that could hope to sueceed against us, it 
is not possible to imagine any power or coalition of powers 


now upon the face of the earth would be able to invade us 


and be stronger than we at the time and place of the earliest 
possible decisive battle. By the same token, even if we 
were 100 per cent. prepared in accordance with the plan 
outlined, 1. e., by fully earrying out the intent of the Na 


tional Defense Act—any major offensive operation beyond 


our own boundary would still be, for us, a very serious mat 
ter and if our prospective enemy were equally ell pre 
pared for defense on his own ground, we would be slow 
to attack him, even though we might have become the most 
predatory among nations. Some such plan as our Na 
tional Defense Act, made fully effective amone all the na 


tions of the world, would be the greatest deterrent to war 
ever devised by the genius of man, and more effective, in 
practice, than all the altruistic schemes ever conc ived, 


from the creation of the universe to the present time. 


JOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, Chief, 


Birmingham Ordnance District. 





BOSTON 





"OU have asked for the accomplishment of the Boston 
District Ordnance Office toward industrial prepared 
ness during ten years. 

I tind that I have been Chief of the Boston District for 
six of the ten vears since the Armistice. I am surprised 
at the passage of time and I really wonder what our district 
has done in this period. 

In the beginning, there was the matter of seeking the old 
place in business or in industry, of readjustment to meet 
the conditions ot peace after a long period of war. Added 
to this was a severe depression in business. Both returning 
officers and manufacturers had their hands full with their 
own affairs. Beside that, anything pertaining to war seemed 
most distasteful at that time. 

This was the turning-around time, the getting back to 
normal, There was no interest in anything but the job at 
hand—if there was a job. Some few officers took reserve 
commissions when released from those they had in the 
emergency. Some few manutacturers saw that many Of 
their troubles could be traced to lack of an intelligent plan 
ning for such an emergency. When such planning was un 
dertaken in 1922, the response from reserve officers and 
manufacturers was immediate and enthusiastic. 

This enthusiasm was concentrated on a factory war plan 
for one of the manufacturers in this district. It resulted 
in the first complete factory plan produced. It also resulted 
in the discovery that intelligent manufacturers were willing 
to spend their own money in no inconsiderable sums, on any 
project which promised to avoid or remove the difficulties 
they had met in the past emergency. The Boston District 
had the pleasure of seeing its first complete factory war 


plan used as a guide and an example. 


In addition to the work they have done toward pertect 
an administrative plan for producing munition have 
found our manufacturers willing and anxious to help with 


technical details and shop plans that may improve either 


design or methods of production. They not only suggest 


improvements but are anxious to help try them out. They 
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are ready with time and money to help any move toward 
preparedness. 

Our present status is encouraging. Most persons who 
are to be interested in war planning see vividly the troubles 
of the last war. They work to prevent the difficulties that 
they have seen. But in a few years we can depend less 
and less on those who know these troubles at first hand and 
more and more on those who know them only by hearsay. 

Our real job is in the future. It is to assure a knowledge 
of the difficulties and problems of a military emergency 
that is as near to what we have, who have actually seen a 
war, as it can be made. I believe the best place to work 
may be in our technical schools, especially those like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and colleges with 
scientific departments. If these give some training in the 
duties of a soldier, so much the better. But the important 
thing is that our growing citizens should be given a view 
of the enormous task of turning a country from the pur- 
poses of peace to those of defense. I would then start 
these men as second lieutenants, watch them as they grow 
in the business world and see that they advance in knowl- 
edge of preparedness, and advance them in the grades of 
the Reserve Corps as fast as possible. 

If I could get their interest, let them advance say to: 
First lieutenant in two years, captain in next two years, 
major in next five years, lieutenant colonel in next ten years, 
I would have solved the officer problem for the future. 

The other problem is to keep alive a knowledge of the 
technical kinks and difficulties of making munitions. To 
do this our manufacturers must have some orders on which 
to gain experience. Here and there throughout the districts 
orders must be given to keep plants in readiness and men 
in training. 

May I repeat: Officers: Get them from the technical 
schools and colleges when young. Have the Ordnance 
Office in each district prepare a course for them to take 
and get colleges to put it in, lecturing to be by Army 
Officers and, on completion, first or second lieutenant com- 
missions in the Ordnance Reserve Corps. <As to Manu- 


facturers: Orders for material. 





— FLT C24 7 
Cuas. H. TENNEY, Chief, 
Boston Ordnance District. 





BRIDGEPORT 








‘T HE sridgeport Ordnance District, organized with all the 
others, about five years ago, has its headquarters office at 
the Springfield Armory, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

It has, from the first, operated on some six definite 
principles. 

The first of these principles laid down, is that an Ord- 
nance District is essentially the working unit of the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army, in the carrying on of 
industrial preparedness under the National Defense Act. 
Whatever improvements in the methods of manufacture or 
theories of operation may be developed, the fundamental 
necessity is that the Ordnance District shall place with 
responsible contractors for emergency production, what- 


ever part of the Ordnance program that may be sent to it, 


and shall develop with the contractors in practical detail, 
a factory plan for each contraet as soon as possible after 
the contract has been allocated. 

To allocate a schedule to a contractor and go no further, 
is merely to make a gesture, because prompt production in 
an emergency must depend upon the maximum prepared- 
ness of the contractor to proceed from a definite plan, with 
a definite knowledge of materials, machinery, operations, 
and all the essentials of production. 

The second principle on which the Bridgeport Ordnance 
District operates, is that, since an emergency may and 
probably will oeceur actually a long time after a particular 
factory plan has been made, it is important to go over the 
factory plans each year with each contractor to keep them 
up to date. 

The third principle in the operation of the district has 
been based on the belief that in order to make reserve 
officers efficient and interested, and to cover an increasingly 
large number of contracts promptly, it is essential that, as 
far as possible, the development of the factory plans 
shall be made through the reserve officers. 

It is the effort, therefore, of this district to develop, 
through its different manufacturing and technical divisions, 
as much as possible of the running detail, and for this pur- 
pose there are constant meetings of the division heads with 
their executive assistants, and of the divisions themselves, 
with oceasional general meetines of all of the officers of 
the district. 

Since reserve officers, of course, have no value either to 
themselves or to the district, unless they respond reasonably 
to calls from the district office, it is the eustom to review, 
every year, the military personnel, and to request resigna- 
tions from those who, for no apparently good reason, have 
not attended meetings or answered correspondence, or met 
reasonably, demands made upon them. This some times 
seems a radical move, and yet it has been very effeetive and 
seems essential to necessary progress. 

The fourth principle, is that it is the duty of the district 
to instill in the minds of the manufacturers of the district, 
a thorough appreciation of the importance of detailed fae- 
tory planning as a fundamental essential of industrial pre- 
paredness. The manufacturers’ enthusiastic codperation 
must be based upon a sincere belief in the principles of 
industrial preparedness, rather than from a desire to be 
courteous, or to accede to the requests of the Government 
representative. 

The fifth prineiple is that the normal changes in reserve 
personnel of the district organization, and a periodic change 
of the executive assistant must be anticipated in the con- 
duet of office business, and in the recruiting and training of 
personnel. 

The District Office, therefore, has a continuous history 
of every order, and the annual analysis of the whole situa- 
tion, put up in book form, gives a steady trail down the 
years which will permit a quick review of the whole situa- 
tion by changing personnel. The contractors are asked to 
designate by office some one in the plant who will have 
charge of their share of the work, so that changing per- 
sonnel will not affect the situation with them. 

The sixth principle is that the district personnel must 
seek constantly for simpler methods of production for all 
the articles allocated to it. 

In order to bring all of these matters to a periodie head, 
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it has been the custom of the district to appoint a certain 
time of the year when there is a general rounding up of the 
whole situation, an analysis of every contract and factory 
This 


review, set up in book form every year, brings out all the 


plan, to discover where it may be improved upon. 


weaknesses of the work as a basis for another forward 
movement during the coming year. 

It has also been the custom after each of these annual 
tests, to bring together at a central point all the contractors’ 
representatives, reserve officers, and some of the important 
men, who are interested, from Washington, and a complete 
report is made. 

The situation of the district, as reported at the last yearly 
meeting held in June, is that we have now 110 reserve 
officers out of a possible 200 estimated requirement, for an 
hundred and nine of these were either 


emergency. One 


present or reported during the intensive test. During the 
year 40 per cent. have either taken training courses, or are 
booked to take them before the end of the ealendar year. 

The status of the factory plans increased during the last 
year from 73-86 per cent. of completion. 

The executive assistants of the district deserve the great- 
est eredit for the progress made, as do the reserves who 
were cooperating. 

There seems to be a fine morale and codperation between 
the manufacturers and the district organization, and good, 


continuous progress is looked for. 





B. A. FRANKLIN, Chief, 


Bridgeport Ordnance District. 





BUFFALO 








T HE Buffalo Ordnance District was organized on Novem- 

ber 15, 1923, taking the place of the Rochester District 
which was discontinued shortly after the war, leaving only 
Although the 
and most of the supply branches established 


a few records. district was redesignated 
“Buffalo” 
headquarters in that city, its headquarters were located at 
the Watervliet Y., for the con- 
venience of the Department and the district chief. This 


location has been of great assistance in many ways as the 


Arsenal near Albany, N. 


work is constantly in close touch with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. At that time a few reserve officers were assigned to 
the district and a few plants had been listed, but no active 


had 


manufacturers. 


contacts been made with either reserve officers or 


It became necessary to begin at the bottom and create 
an entirely new organization. During the past four and 
one-half years an organization of 126 reserve officers has 
been developed, of these 64 have been reeruited and as- 
signed to their respective sections and divisions within 
the organization. About 60 per cent. of these officers have 
had at 
arsenals where material which they will handle in event of 


least one two-week tour of active duty at the 


an emergency is manufactured in peace times. Through 
meetings at the office, war games, bulletins and correspond- 
ence, they have become somewhat familiar with the admin- 
istrative routine of the department and the district and 


hence will be qualified immediately to take up the duties 


when ealled upon. 
New York 


state and some of the nearby states have practically no op- 


These officers being distributed over most of 


portunities to become acquainted with each other or to meet 
as a whole for the purpose of instruction (except when 
ordered to active duty) as the distances are too great to ask 
a reserve officer to attend at his own expense. To over- 
come this difficulty these officers are urged to join the 
Reserve in their particular 


activities of the Organized 


locality: occasional meetings are held in the larger cities 
as Buffalo and Rochester; the executive assistant has spent 
time in becoming acquainted with officers while making 
visits to the manufacturers and twice a year large joint 
meetings are held at Watervliet Arsenal to which all reserve 
officers of all branches in that vicinity are invited. Of 
course, officers are urged to take correspondence courses 
and problems have been sent out to be answered. Despite 
ihe faet that contacts are so much by mail it is felt that 
vradually these officers are being knit together in a work- 
ing organization. 

At the present time, 28 accepted schedules of production 
have been allocated to this district for the following items: 
Complete rounds of 75-mm. H. E. shell, 155-mm. shrapnel, 
i00-mm. H. E. howitzer shell, 3-inch trench mortar shell, 
4-inch trench mortar shell, hand grenades, 100-lb. bombs, 
30-lb. bombs, caliber .45 pistol, Browning aireraft machine 
vun, Browning tank machine gun, fabric envelopes, gun 
covers, clinometers, 2.24-inch gun and mount, and various 
optical instruments such as rangefinders, aiming circles, 
azimuth instruments, ete. All of these accepted schedules 
of production have been placed with large manufacturers, 
with the exception of 2.24-inch gun and mount, which have 
not been adopted as standard at present. 

One of the larger manufactures has its factory plan ap- 
proximately 67 per cent. complete, comprising list of opera- 
tions, machine tool requirements, raw material require- 
ments, component requirements, labor, power, ete. Twenty- 
SIX sub-procurement schedules eovering all requirements for 
raw material and have been prepared and 


While other 


items not produeed within the district have been forwarded 


components 
placed with manufacturers within the district. 
to other districts for allocation—such as seamless steel 
tubing from Pittsburgh Distriet, primers and springs from 
Bridgeport District, felt washers, paint and varnish from 
the New York District. 

Another company has completed the major portion of its 
factory plan which includes a complete set of drawings 
showing the route sheets, lists of operations, machine tools 
and gages, labor, power, plant layout, typical cross-sections 
of new buildings required, together with estimates of strue- 
tural steel, cement, roofing materials, ete. Sub-procurement 
schedules covering raw materials and components are being 
prepared and arrangements negotiated with sub-contractors. 

Other companies have been furnished complete sets of 
drawings and specifications and are preparing estimates. 

It is felt that as a result of the work of the reorganized 
distriet, most of the large manufacturers have become well 
acquainted with the plans for industrial preparedness and 
with the requirements of the Ordnance Department. Much 
misunderstanding has been cleared away and the coopera- 
wholehearted in 


tion by these manufacturers has been 


every way. 
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When it has been determined what articles their plant 


could most suitably make, they have been very estimable in 


furthering the plans by having their engineering forces 


instances engineers have 
the latest of 
Also they recom- 


mended men from their companies for reserve Commissions 


In several 
to 


material. 


work out the details. 
to the 


manutacture of 


been sent arsenals learn method 


ordnance have 


who, after two weeks active training at an arsenal, brine 
back the viewpoint of the Ordnance Department. 
These are all evidences of support which the cause of 


in this district. 


or a aah 


LEDYARD COGSWELL, JR., Chief, 
Buffalo Ordnance District. 


industrial preparedness is receiving 





CINCINNATI | 


is 








history the Cineinnati Ordnance 


T HE ot District 

divided into two definite periods, the first from March, 
1918, fall of 1920, during 
supervised, claims settled, 
The of 
written so that it will suffice 


until which war contracts were 


and Government material sal- 


vaged. history this period has been previously 
merely to record that a total 
to $220,000,000, 
based on unfinished portion approaching $100,000,000, were 


handled and that at 


of 1,016 contracts amounting and claims 
one time the employees, including of- 
ficers, numbered 2,127. 

While at the beginning decentralization was theoretically 
correct, it was, of course, unproven from a practical stand- 
point. Its advisability immediately developed and the relief 


in some cases from the confusion was overnight. The dis- 
trict office was welcomed with enthusiasm. 

The districts proved their value as soon as installed and 
all during the war period and were growing in importance. 
Due to the efforts of the old district chiefs and 
the Association 


about two years later, and the 


somewhat 


Army Ordnance they were reéstablished 


present active organization 


began industrial war planning procurement when Lt. 
Charles E. Lex, Jr., Ord. Dept., U. S. A., reported on 
December 11, 1922. The work was new for the Army and 
there were many details of records and methods pro- 


cedure to determine. 

The first step undertaken was to survey the facilities of 
the district, 
the war-time operations and the knowledge of those men 


making partial use of records retained from 


who served in that active period. The survey of plants was 
almost immediately begun, and up to the present time there 
Of these, 
This survey of 


are complete records in the office on 262 factories. 
107 are allocated for ordnance production. 
industries is continually active as new requirements are re- 
ceived and as plants are expanded, new ones built, or those 
previously unknown are brought to light. For ready refer- 
ence, these plants and others not surveyed are indexed 
ot 


Soon after the reéstablishment of the district plan the 


under various classes manufacture. 

number of distriets was increased to fourteen, the southern 
states separated from Cincinnati and St. Louis and the new 
Birmingham District both 


were operated from Cincinnati, but were soon entirely sepa- 


ereated. For a time districts 


rated and Colonel Sewell was appointed Birmingham Dis- 
trict Chief. 











As facilities surveyed requests for 


production 


manutacturing were 


orders were submitted, and within two years 


These war orders 
the 


difficult parts in mind, and the next step was to find faeili- 


twenty-two war orders had been received. 


had been requested with capacities for making most 


ties for making the lesser components which are important, 
the 


few 


particularly for ammunition, because of quantities re- 


quired. There have proved to be only a items which 


adapt themselves for complete manufacture in one plant, 
and it has been necessary to break down these prime orders 
ot ot 


will 


into a number sub-orders in most cases and many 


these sub-orders be prime contracts. 


The executives 
and superintendents have been pleased to see the business- 


like the 


taken its industrial war planning and have expressed them- 


Industry has been cordial in its reception. 


way in which Ordnance Department has under- 


selves in sympathy with it and ready to codperate. In most 
cases the initial and fundamental parts of the factory plan 
but it 


plants 


been difficult to 
the 
layouts, 
ol 


each case must be considered separately, 


has 
that 


have been readily formulated, 


the 


expenditures f 


necessarily 
tool 
dis- 


manutacturine 
detailed 


warranted. 


persuade 


large ‘or route sheets, 


drawings, ete., are This is one feature 


trict work where 


bearing in mind the condition and attitude of the particular 
plant, production data including drawings and specifications 
which the Ordnance Department is able to furnish, and how 
long it will be before the particular item will be superseded 
design. 


by a new 


Concurrently with the development of procurement plans 


the study and organization of the district office and its 
personnel has progressed. The organization has been 
charted and the responsibility of each section recorded and 
understood by the personnel. All of the important and 
nearly all of the executive positions have been filled by the 
assignment of 52 reserve officers and 20 key civilians. 
About 30 of these men had experience during the war on 
similar ordnance duties. The remainder are frequently 
heine instructed and those lacking interest are eliminated, 
so that the war-time organization can be almost immediately 


put into operation, depending only on procuring required 


space, clerks and stenographers. Each division and section 


chief has studied his duties and has in mind the relation of 
his part of the work to the rest of the organization as well 
as his requirements for personnel and their various duties. 
disseminating information of the Ordnance 
the Post of 


Association was early contemplated. 


To assist in 
Department plans, formation of a Cineinnati 
the 
A preliminary informal organization was effected January, 
1924, and the 
the 
Cineinnati Post has 100 members at the 
lost 13 


The time spent in organizing and continuing this Post has 


Army Ordnance 
¢rant- 
The 


present writing and 


and the 
1925 


formal organization meeting 


ing of charter took place on December 10, 


has only during its thirty-one months’ existence. 


proved worth while. The several meetings held yearly are 


of definite value. 


To summarize, the manufacturing faeilities in the district 
are well known and detailed information is on file for 
these plants most sulted for ordnance production, Ocea- 


Produetion 
to 


of sub-orders accepted by 


sionally a new plant is discovered in the South. 


schedules for 29 prime items have been accepted, not 
mention the much larger number 
the 


Army is fairly disseminated through the dis- 


industries. Information on industrial preparedness 


work of the 
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The 


emergency organization is as complete as is warranted and 


trict, the methods approved and its value realized. 
its personnel instructed. A satisfactory office system is 
installed, adaptable to emergency expansion. 

The preparation of production data by the department is 
under way and should be continued as rapidly as possible, 
this being one of the greatest needs for factory plans. 
Complete sets of drawings and specifications should be 
furnished the 
should be as simple as conditions warrant. 


Specifications 
Probably the 


greatest need is additional officers or clerks in the Office of 


districts for every article. 


the Chief of Ordnance who can spend their entire time in 
study and coérdination of industrial war planning, and 
another prime necessity is a high class clerk or an engineer 
in each district to relieve the executive assistant of many 
details and to work out others which have perforce been 
neglected. This will result in far better progress by allow- 
ing the executive assistants to spend more time outside their 
offices, keeping in touch with all the industries, spreading 


information of industrial preparedness, and in organizing 


C. L. Harrison, Chief, 
District. 


activities. 


Cincinnati Ordnance 





CHICAGO | 





‘T HE Chicago Ordnance District has been called the most 

complete unit of all the districts for the manufacture of 
munitions, inasmuch as coal and iron mines, timber, oil, 
steel furnaces, rolling mills, and metal working machinery 
of great capacity are found within its boundaries. In faet, 
no foreign country has a more complete unit. It is natural 
therefore that important munition orders be allocated to it. 

Since the organization of this office the district’s capacity 
to produce ordnance has been generally determined and re- 
ported to the Office of the Chief of Ordnance. Although 
surveys are made to uncover newly developed capacities, 
the effort of the 
toward placing with competent concerns the accepted sched- 


Several 


greatest district office is now directed 
ules of production apportioned to this district. 
orders have been cancelled and their places taken by new 
and additional schedules, necessitating a rearrangement of 
those schedules placed with the various manufacturers. The 
new apportionment of the war load is satisfactory, however, 
and follows more closely the district’s produetion capacity. 

Industry has expressed its approval of our plans for war- 
time procurement by its willing codperation. During the 
past few years practically all metal-working plants have 
been running nearly to full capacity. The district office has 
considered it unwise to ask them to go into the detail of a 
complete factory plan which requires the expenditure of the 
time and efforts of its executives and technicians and upon 
which they are too busy to concentrate properly. Such a 
factory plan is apt to be filed and forgotten, and rightly 
The 


manufacturers hold that factory plans based on a study of 


so, as it may be of little value a few years henee. 


the drawings alone are not of sufficient value to justify the 
expense of preparation, and may soon be out-of-date; and 


that they consist partly or largely of the erroneous assump- 
tions and estimates that result from lack of actual produe- 





tion experience and from the need for the utmost economy 
for 


of time and expense in their preparation. Demands 
such plans are not conducive to the best possible relations 
between the Ordnance Department and the manufacturers. 

The constant request of the manufacturer is for an edu- 
for such articles as have no commercial 


cational order 


counterpart. If the manufacturer’s estimate of the produe- 
tion rate which he ean attain is to be relied upon, it must 
be based on actual manufacturing experience. A well 
known official of a large manufacturing concern in this dis- 
trict, while discussing the factory plan, cited the experience 
of one of the larger automobile manufacturers with a new 
model. This concern, second to none with its equipment, 
funds, and expert personnel, planned the production of a 
new model, put the plan into operation, and failed to seeure 
the rate of production so confidently expected. They were 
working with an article they knew more about than anyone 
else—vet the actual experience of production has been 
necessary to indicate how their requirements could be met. 
Our manufacturers want the actual experience to be secured 
from an educational order on which to base factory plans 
that are trustworthy. 

It is gratifying to know that the Ordnance Department 
has initiated the compilation of manufacturing data. The 
manufacturer looks, and rightly so, to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for such information, from which he can gain an ae- 
The 


district needs such data, without which the work of placing 


curate measure of the magnitude of his war-time task. 


accepted schedules of production proceeds slowly. 
file a 


specifications for each article to be 


Our efforts to complete set of drawings and 


procured hav e been 
The 


district office should be supplied with an actual list of every 


needlessly strenuous, and only partially suecessful. 


drawing and specification for each article so that the office 
can determine easily if complete sets of drawings are on 
eall 


course, that the compilation of these data requires a great 


hand and ean for missing sheets. It is realized, of 
deal of time and study but they are essential factors in the 
work of the office. Without them the complete 
story is not available and prosecution of the work in hand 
The “lists” that 


on Ordnance drawings are only partial lists. 


district 


is correspondingly delayed. now appear 
The executive assistant is the most important member of 
office. Such an 


sonality, can, through his contacts and friendships with 


a «istrict officer, with a pleasing per- 
prominent officials of important industries, enlist their en 
thusiastie support in solving the broad problems of national 
The travel which he must perform entails an ex 
The 


distriet chief should be authorized to prescribe either the 


defense. 
pense which the mileage allowance does not cover. 
mileage allowance or the per diem rate, depending upon the 
nature of the travel enjoined. 

The the 


achieving industrial preparedness and 


district offices are most important means of 


“peace insuranee.” 
Deliveries will be hastened by many months and millions 


should 


of dollars and many lives will be saved war un 
happily come again. 
E. A. Russewy, Chief 
rf hicaao Ordn 1) Disti f. 
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CLEVELAND 











‘T HERE are four War Department Procurement Districts 

which may be ealled “Great Lakes Districts”: Buffalo, 
The Cleveland District is 
wholly bounded on the north by Lake Erie and ineludes, 


Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. 


excepting the city of Buffalo, all important ports of Lake 
Erie, namely, Erie, Conneaut, Ashtabula, Cleveland, Lorain, 
Sandusky and Toledo. In addition to its area which is 
within the state of Ohio, or, approximately the northern 
two-thirds of the state, also the three northwestern counties 
of the state of Pennsylvania: Erie, Crawford and Mercer 
counties, belong to War Department Procurement District 
Number Eight, which is the territory of the Cleveland 
Ordnance District. 

Manufacture in this area is diverse and extensive. There 
are many products and established facilities which are of 
interest and value to each supply branch of the Army and 
to the Navy also. 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Lorain and Canton are centers 
for steel production. Cleveland is headquarters for the iron 
ore industry and for lake carriers serving it. The district 
is among the prominent ones of the country in production 
of machine tools and small tools and also among the leading 
Akron, Alliance, 
Bueyrus, Columbus, Mansfield, Marion and Sharon are in- 


areas which produce steel accessories. 


dustrial communities of consequence. 

The post-war Cleveland Ordnance District, as established 
in 1923 for procurement planning, proceeded under the di- 
of Col. Little, Ord. 
Colonel Little had served in responsible positions in the 


rection Bascom Res., of Cleveland. 
Ordnance Department in 1917-18. He enlisted several others 
whose war-time service had been of value to the Govern- 
ment as associates in the industrial preparedness program 
for his district. 

Colonel Little appointed to positions in the organization 
of the Cleveland Ordnance District, Manufacture Division, 
Mr. H.C, 


Company, as ‘Chief of the Ammunition Section; Mr. A. C. 


Osborn, President of The American Multigraph 


Brown, President of The Industrial Brownhoist Corpora- 
tion, as Chief of the Artillery Section; Mr. C. K. Brooks, 
of The National Malleable and Steel Castings Company, 
Mr. 


Folding 


as Chief of the Tank, Tractor and Trailer Section; 
Hiteheock, The 


Machine Company, as Chief of Miscellaneous Materials 


Reuben President of Cleveland 
Section. 

In 1924 Colonel Little was sueceeded as Distriet Chief by 
Col. Frank A. Seott, Ord. Res., who was the first Chairman 
of the War Industries Board in 1917. 

Further appointments to key positions in the District 
organization followed: Col. J. B. Dillard as Assistant Dis- 
trict Chief; Lt. Col. L. W. Blyth, partner of Ernst & Ernst, 
as Chief of Administration Division; Hon. R. J. Bulkley 
as Chief of Contract Section; Maj. T. W. Carlisle as 
Chief of Machinery Section; Lt. Col. E. C. Peck as Chief 
of Gage Section; Lt. Col. A. B. Roberts as Chief of Fuel- 
Power and New Construction Seetions of Facilities Divi- 
sion; and Mr. E. F. Carter, President of The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, as Chief of Communications Section. 

Each possesses the experience of a responsible share in 
the World War effort and thoughtfulness of its lessons, and 
furthermore, each is oceupied with manufacturing or busi- 





ness activity which bears some relation to the class of manu- 
facture or scope of duty whieh would be required of him 
in another emergency effort. 

Colonel Dillard served as an officer of the Regular Army 
in the Ordnance Department prior to entering business in 
the city of Cleveland; Colonel Blyth developed and admin- 
istered for the Ordnance Department its system of cost 
accounting for its war-time contracts; Hon. R. J. Bulkley 
served as War Board ; 
Carlisle and Mr. Brown were members of the War Indus- 


counsel to the Industries Major 
tries Board at Washington; Colonel Peck was in responsible 
charge of gage work for the Engineering Division of the 
Ordnance Department; and Colonel Roberts served in the 
the Aberdeen 


Proving Ground, and his professional activities and as- 


Ordnance Department in construction of 
sociations in engineering are now providing needed contact 
and information, pertinent to his assignment. 

Ordnance Reserve Officers in senior grades and civilians 
alike are division and section chiefs of the district staff. 
It is the plan that each responsible division and section chief 
secure and prepare a junior as assistant and for suceessor- 
ship. 

The district chief has secured as members of an advisory 
board for the Cleveland Ordnance District, Mr. Samuel 
Mather and Mr. H. G. Dalton, of Pickands, Mather & Com- 
Mr. J. A. 
Sheet and Tube Company; and Mr. A. 


pany; Campbell, President of the Youngstown 
F. Harvey, Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company. They are 
impressed with the need for and wisdom of industrial prep- 
aration and lend their influence toward advaneing its aims 
and progress. 

In allocations of facilities authorized from the Office of 
the Assistant Seeretary of War, the Cleveland Ordnance 
District has the advantage in some instances of presenting 
apportionments of war needs or production schedules with 
manufacturing companies who were successful producers 
in 1917-18. 

Beyond providing study and planning for production 
schedules for war-time requirements under existing muni- 
tions and equipment standards and for this distriet’s ap- 
portioned shares, some companies have extended coopera- 
tion to the War Department and to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in investigations of manufacturing problems and 
production possibilities for new developments in ammuni- 
tion components. Representatives in basic industries also 
have generously extended their assistance in studies of 
supply of materials which might become critical in war 
time. Such expressions of opinion come from substantial 
backgrounds of knowledge and experience to the great 
advantage of the department. 

Chief of and 
through the Cleveland Ordnance District Chief and mem- 


In response to desires of the Ordnance 
bers of his staff, this distriet is among those which have 
undertaken recently to assist in a program of special train- 
ing for some junior ordnance officers of the Regular Army. 
Study is devoted particularly to production engineering 
and toward aequiring familiarity with details of manufac- 
turing practices with all possible reference to ordnance 
produetion problems and related manufacturing processes. 
The Warner and Swasey Company, The American Multi- 
graph Company, The Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, and others are re- 
ceiving such students in their establishments, affording eon- 
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sultation with their executives, technical men, and manage 


ment officers, and providing every available benefit toward 


advancement of the department's purposes, 


officer was so trained, and it is proposed next year to give 


another officer similar training. 


02. wl 


Capt. C. E. Wuitney, Ord. Dept., U. S. A., 
Eweeutive Assistant, 


Cleveland Ordnance District. 





DETROIT 








FIVE years ago, upon the arrival of Capt. Clarence 
Barnard the Detroit District Office was formally opened 
and has been gradually built up and extended into the office 
of today. Several years ago the Air Service procurement 
representative joined with the Ordnance procurement officer 
to form a combined office. This has been a very happy 
move as the combined resources of the two branches have 
provided far better office space and facilities than would 
have been possible had the branches remained apart. 
the district office, Maj. C. M. 


Steese, is the only Ordnance Officer of the Regular Army 


The executive officer of 


located in the district and it is quite natural therefore that 
the reserve officers of the Ordnance Department in and 
about Detroit should look to him for counsel and guidance 
in their work. It has been the practice to invite all Ord- 
nance reserve officers in this vicinity to attend the train- 
ing activities of this office without regard to their assign- 
An 


regularly for the past three years. 


ment to other organizations. organization of these 


ofticers has been meeting 
very definite and connected course 
Meetings 


During the past year a 
of instruetion was given by the executive officer. 
preceded by a dinner are held twice a month with an aver- 
feel that 
Detroit is 


age attendance of 21 members. I the Ordnanee 
Officers now on a 
footing with a the 


thanks to the splendid efforts of Major Steese. It 


Reserve Association in firm 
future, 


should 


continue to grow and develop into one of the best if not the 


definite program in view for 


best branch association in the district. 

The Detroit District is perhaps somewhat unusual due 
to the relatively great proportion of very large corpora- 
tions as compared to the smaller ones in the city of Detroit 
and vicinity. It could be readily called the district of large 
corporations. They are large not only in financial strength 
and volume of output but due to the nature of the product 
they must have large holdings of real estate. This factor is 
of considerable value for war procurement as the companies 
have at all time the necessary loeations for the installation 
of such additional facilities as they may need for the pro- 
duction of war stocks. For example: Automobile proving 
grounds are very large in extent and loeated in the less 
populated areas where they are readily available for loading 
plants for artillery ammunition and bombs. 

The work of surveying and cataloging the facilities of the 
district has progressed rapidly and is nearing completion. 
Facilities have been found and schedules have been accepted 


for the production of light artillery vehicles, gun carriages, 





This year one 


bombs, 


Tact, 


tractors, trucks, automobiles, small arms, helmets, 
artillery ammunition and the smaller accessories. In 
the distriet ean produce nearly all of the smaller ordnance 
components except optical instruments and rifled gun tubes. 
It cannot produce the larger guns and their carriages and 
would experience difficulty with shells above six inches in 
caliber. 

the 


Allocations 


Considerable progress has been made with procure- 
ment planning work during the past five years. 
have been accepted for a total production per month of 
somewhat less than twenty thousand tons of artillery am- 
munition. Factory plans have been worked out to a very 
large extent and some of them are nearing completion. This 
work ineludes the loading and assembling of the complete 
Three the 


establishment of their own loading plant which will give the 


round. large corporations each contemplate 


district a combined output of approximately one and one- 
third 


been spent on the ammunition problem in view of the neces- 


million rounds per month. Considerable effort has 


sity for having a large portion of the requirements of this 
commodity produced in the region west of the Appalachain 


the Atlantic 


I can confidently state 


rather than on Seaboard as 
the 


that this district is making every preparation to shoulder 


Mountains was 


the case in past emergency. 
its share of the production of this most essential commodity. 

The same statement can be made with reference to other 
requirements. Plans have been practically completed for 
the production of the caliber .45 automatic pistol and other 
small arms accessories. Allocations have been placed and 
plans prepared for the hght artillery repair truck, tanks, 
artillery wheels, ete. 

The 


allocate the entire completed article to a 


district has found it to be possible generally to 


single manu- 
facturer rather than the components severally to a number 
of organizations. This is a very fortunate situation as it 
binds the production organization of a number of very 
large and able corporations each to the production of a 
definite amount of material, assembled and packed ready 
for use in the field. Under this system a very large amount 
of the produetion engineering which will be necessary in an 
emergency will be performed in the office of the facility 
by a trained organization in existence at the time and thus 
of detail that 


naturally fall on the shoulders of a hastily organized foree 


relieve this office of a large amount would 


ot more or less untrained personnel. This decentralization 
of functions will reduce the number of the personnel re- 
quired in the district office and should speed production. 

We are very grateful to many of the large corporations 
for their hearty codperation. It is most encouraging to 
meet with the high degree of understanding and the desire 
to help which is shown by so many of the firms and individ- 
uals who have become interested in the work. Many of them 
are giving most liberally of their time, engineering knowl- 
Such 


soundness 


edge and experience in the solution of our problems. 


interest is a real indication of the fundamental 


of our plans. The experience of this district has been, the 


larger the organization the easier to sell the idea. 


‘ 


‘ ’ 
ae 


Detroit 


O’DELL. Chief, 


Ordnance District. 
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NEW YORK 











‘T HE New York Ordnance District takes pleasure in ex- 
tending its congratulations to ARMy ORDNANCE on this 
All 


who are interested in national defense and the problems of 


tenth birthday of the Army Ordnance Association. 


industrial preparedness have watched the progress of the 
Association through the unsettled years of post-war adjust- 
ments and have rejoiced at its steady growth from small 
beginnings to its present impressive size. The results at- 
tained by the Association are themselves a tribute to the 
farsighted plans of its founders and the conscientious work 
of its organizers and executives. 

Business interests led not a few of these organizers to 
group themselves after the war in New York City. Their 
continuing interest in Ordnance affairs brought them to- 
gether occasionally for informal discussions of the problems 
which the Army Ordnance Association was attempting to 
solve. It soon became clear that problems of industrial 
preparedness could not be solved by the unaided efforts of 
such voluntary organizations as the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation, however commendable their services might be, in 
pointing out the critical needs of the program. 

The conviction was gradually foreed on all members of 
the New York group that a revival of the war-time district 
organization was a necessary first step. This step was taken 
on May 17, 1922, when the New York Ordnance District 
was formally reéstablished and entrusted with the procure- 
ment planning activities of the Ordnance Department for 
southern New York and northern New Jersey. 

Col. John Ross Delafield, who had served during the war 
years as Chief of the Advisory Section, Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, member of the Ordnance Claims Board, and 
later Chairman of the Board of Contract Adjustment of 
the War Department, was appointed District Chief. Capt. 
H. W. 
sistant to the district chief, and with the assistance of Miss 
Ruth Miller, who had also served in the Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance during the war, the new district office was 
suilding, 39 Whitehall Street, 


Churehill, Ord. Dept., was detailed as executive as- 


opened in Room 810, Army 
New York City. 

The first activities of the district included the recruiting 
for procurement activities of all ordnance officers resident 
in and near New York, who had had experience of this kind 
during the war. From small beginnings and round table 
conferences of six or eight key men held quarterly, this 
1923 


meetings of twenty to twenty-five officers were being held 


group rapidly grew larger until by the spring of 


regularly and plans were being discussed for surveys ot 
the industrial facilities of the area. 
On October 25, 1923, Colonel Delafield was appointed a 


Brigadier General, Ord. Res., and assigned to troop duty. 


Col. James L. Walsh, Ord. Res., thereupon succeeded 
General Delafield as Chief of the New York Ordnance 
District. 


Due to the fact that all of the great national engineering 
societies, as well as many of the great nation-wide trade 
associations and technical institutes, maintained —head- 
quarters in New York, it soon became apparent that careful 
planning of district activities might well result in appreci- 
able benefit to the cause of industrial preparedness throngh- 


Incidentally, it was a fact not to be lost 


out the nation. 







sight of that many large industrial corporations, which 
owned manufacturing plants outside the confines of the 
district, restricted the actual contracting power to their 
main offices in New York City, where all questions of major 
policy were decided. Accordingly, from the very first, every 
effort has been made in the New York District to keep in 
mind that the problem is of national scope, and to interest 
those officials, resident in New York, who could, by their 
approval, give impetus to the codperative spirit throughout 
their large organization. 

On December 14, 1923, as a result of a conference be- 
tween the district chief and the directors of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the following resolution, ratified 
on May 23, 1924, by the entire membership, was passed 
unanimously: “Resolved, by the Board of Directors of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, that to the extent the 
United States Government may need the assistance of the 
iron and steel industry in the maintenance of conditions ade- 
quate for the military defense of this country, we pledge 
the active efforts of the members of this Board; and we 
express the belief that the entire iron and steel industry 
will approve the sentiment expressed and will coéperate in 
carrying it into practical effect.” 

On February 5, 1924, the attention of American industry 
was directed toward war-procurement problems by the In- 
dustrial Preparedness Dinner, held at the Hotel Commodore, 


, 


under the chairmanship of Hon. E. H. Gary, Chairman, 
United States Steel Corporation, and sponsored by the 
Army Ordnance Association and all of the great national 
engineering societies. Over one thousand industrial leaders, 
resident in New York and vicinity, attended to listen to an 
exposition of the ordnance problem and plans for its solu- 
tion by Hon. Dwight F. 
of War, Gen. J. J. 
phone and Telegraph Company, Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, 
Chief of Ordnance, and the District Chief. 


Davis, then Assistant Secretary 
Carty, Vice-President, American Tele- 


On Sunday, April 6, 1924, there was held in the rooms 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers a new 
kind of Test Mobilization of 


reserve Officers assigned to procurement work was success- 


“war game,” when the first 


fully accomplished. Due to the (then) novelty of the idea, 
this attracted not only nation-wide, but international, at- 
tention. The European and Latin-American press carried 
stories of considerable length, and the War Department 
representatives, who attended, recommended that the plan 
be attempted on a nation-wide seale at the earliest favor- 
able opportunity. 

Early in the summer of 1924, instructions were reecived 
from the War Department to prepare plans for a similar 
demonstration, as part of a national mobilization of both 
man-power and munition-power, to be held in the early fall. 
As part of this activity, and in order to obtain the benefit 
of the continuing advice and assistance of industrial and 
financial leaders who had become interested in the endeavor 
to solve the Ordnance Problem, an Advisory Board was 
formed with the following membership: Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation, Chairman; Patrick E. 
Crowley, President, New York Central Lines; J. M. Davis, 
President, & Western 
John I. Downey, President, John I. Downey, Ine.; Michael 
Friedsam, President, B. Altman & Company; S. Parker 
Gilbert, Jr., Partner, Cravath, Henderson and DeGersdorff ; 


Delaware, Lackawanna Railroad; 


James G. Harbord, President, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
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ica; Herbert P. Howell, Vice-President, Peierls, Buhler & 
Company, Ine.; James H. MeGraw, President, The Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company; Samuel McRoberts, Chair- 
man, Chatham-Phenix National Bank and Trust Company; 
Dwight W. Morrow, Partner, J. 
Seward 


P. Morgan & Company; 
Trust 
Charles M. Schwab, Chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 


Prosser, Chairman, Bankers Company; 
tion; Guy E. Tripp, Chairman, Westinghouse Electric and 


Winchell, 


Remington-Rand Company; William H. Woodin, President, 


Manufacturing Company; B. L. Chairman, 
American Car and Foundry Company; Owen D. Young, 
Chairman, General Electric Company; and C. E. Davies, 
Editor, Mechanical Engineering, Secretary. 

On September 12, 1924, general mobilization of the per- 
of the New York District 
in compliance with War Department 


was ordered, 
The 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers provided three 


sonnel Ordnanee 


instructions. 


large assembly halls; the Globe-Wernicke Company installed 
complete office furniture and equipment; the Remington 
Typewriter Company furnished necessary typewriters; the 
New York Telephone Company installed, within five hours 
of receipt of orders, complete switchboard with operators, 
and telephones on each desk; the Western Union Telegraph 
Company installed and operated one of their latest duplex 
printing telegraph units; and the Radio Corporation of 
America installed and operated one of their latest siphon 
type recorders. All of this equipment, together with neces- 
sary operating personnel and all charges arising from the 
use thereof, was donated for the day to the United States 
Government, as evidence of the interest of the respective 
corporations in furthering the cause of industrial prepared- 
ness, not only in the New York District, but throughout the 
nation generally. 

The first 


noon, adjourning to permit its members to attend the mass 


meeting of the Advisory Board was held at 


meeting in the auditorium of the Engineering Society's 
building, which was addressed by Judge Gary, General 
Robert Bullard, Commandine Second Corp Area, General 
Guy E. Tripp, Chairman, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, and the District Chief. 

Executives of manufacturing corporations in the District 
were brought together at the Harvard Club on April 3, 
1925, to organize the assistance which they had so promptly 
and so cheerfully offered to the War Department as a 
result, in the various meetings deseribed above. 
1925, as 
meeting of the American Society ot Mechanieal Engineers, 
Chiefs, 
the Advisory Boards of such districts as had organized them 


part, of 


On December 4, part of the annual national 


a dinner tendered to all of the Ordnance Distriets’ 


at that time, and the Presidents of all the national engineer- 
ing societies, was held at the University Club in New York, 
later adjourning to attend a mass meeting of approximately 


one thousand engineers and industrialists, which was ad- 


dressed by the Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
Hanford MaeNider, Assistant Secretary of War, Gen. 


James G. Harbord, President, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, and Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. 

1926, the National 
facturers devoted an entire session to consideration of in- 
Hon. Cro- 
well, President of the Army Ordnance Association; Hon. 
Hanford MaeNider, the Assistant Secretary of War; and 


On October 7, Association of Manu- 


dustrial preparedness. Judge Gary; Benedict 





Gen. C. C. in the 


discussion. 


Williams, Chief of Ordnanee, took part 


While these activities, of more or less national scope, 
were being planned and brought to fruition, the interior 
organization of headquarters, New York Ordnance District, 
was also given the attention which its importance demanded. 
A careful survey of all activities of the New York Ordnance 
District during the World War was made, together with a 
review of all office orders of the Chief of Ordnance issued 
during 1917 and 1918. 


there was evolved an organization order covering all 


As a result of painstaking research, 
pos- 
future 
dated 


district in the 
Cireular No. 4, 


sible activities of the event of a 


emergency, which issued as 
April 6, 1926. 

The organization, as adopted, is so functionalized as to 
which fell to the lot of 


was 


handle any elass of work any 
district during the World War, and, in addition, the pro- 
curement function which has since then been delegated to 
the districts. This very comprehensive organization, there- 
fore, remains as an ideal which by the mere expansion and 
increase of personnel can handle any class of work which 
can reasonably be foreseen as the responsibility of an ord- 
nance district of the future. 

In the meantime, actual functioning under the organiza- 
tion, as adopted, was secured by the recruiting of over two 
hundred reserve officers, and the training of each officer for 
the particular position in the organization to which he is 
best fitted by prior experience and present occupation, This 
number will be doubled as qualified officers are recruited 
for the vacancies now existing. 


held 


Monday evening from the first of October until the end of 


Regular meetings of district personnel are every 


April each year. Attendance has been gratifying, but every 
effort is being made to increase it by improving the quality 
For the last 
tendance record has been as follows: 
1,910 hours attended. 


) 


of instruction offered. three years, the at- 


Training Season 1925-26 
Training Season 1926-27 272 hours attended, 
Training Season 1927-28—2,3 


56 hours attended. 

In parallel with the work of training reserve officers to 
handle the Government’s side of questions which will arise 
in the event of an emergency, every effort has been made 
to edueate manufacturers who will be called upon to produce 
ordnance. This work has consisted largely in the making 
of surveys of important manufacturing plants within the 
district, and the inauguration of emergency production 
plans which give, in detail, the manufacturing operations 
necessary for each plant to proceed with the manufacture 
of the article of 


plant exeeutives have been marked by 


ordnance allocated to it. Contacts with 
a uniformly cordial 
reception given to the War Department views and by ex 
pressions of a desire to be helpful in attaining the goal of 
industrial preparedness. 

New York City as the 


center of the world has necessarily increased its relative 


The emergenee otf new financial 
importance with relation to the manufacturing industries 
of the United The 
country has required to an increasing degree the fit 
New York. 


more turned toward 


States. industrial expansion of thy 


assistance of The eves of industry hi 
more and this city for the enon 
sums of money necessary to finance the new project 

the extensions of facilities which have occurred ring the 


past half dozen years. 
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Ye rk neces- 


sarily affects the plans of the Ordnance Department for 


This inereasing financial influenee of New 


emergency manufacture of munitions. It is realized that 
the desires of financial groups which stand behind industry 
may have a determining effect upon industry's preparations 
for emergency work. Accordingly, no opportunity has been 
overlooked to present to the financial leaders of the eountry 
the vital importance of their support in carrying out the 
War Department plans for industrial preparedness. These 
efforts have been of appreciable value, not only to the work 
of the New York Ordnance District, but are believed also 
to have paved the way for a favorable reception of the 
Department’s plans beyond the immediate limits of the 
New York Ordnance District. 

While all of this work has, of necessity, gone forward 
slowly, certainly far more slowly than we would desire, it is 
apparent that great progress has already been made. One 
of the most important factors in this progress has been the 
educational value of ARMY ORDNANCE, and the unceasing 
help of the officials of the Army Ordnance Association. 

It would be doing far less than fairness requires to permit 
the publishing of a review of activities in the New York 
Ordnance District without paying tribute to the sagacious 
advice and the never failing help in time, energy, and 
money, contributed by two of our associates who have 
passed to The Great Beyond—those great business states- 
Elbert H. Gary, and 


men of America, Judge General 


Guy E. Tripp. 


i) - . 
fern K lirateb 
James L. Was, Chief, 


York Ordnance District. 


Ne w 





PHILADELPHIA 








WHEN the Philadelphia Distriet Ordnance Office was 


set up with the other district offices in 1921, it became 


our task, as with the others, to begin organizing for an 
accomplishment which was neither clearly nor definitely 
outlined. There was reason for our being embodied in the 
legislation of 1920 which created the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, charged with industrial procurement; but 
just how the task was to be carried out had to be left to 
the coordination of the experience gained during the war 
with experience accumulated as our plans progressed. I 
have always felt that the old adage “Do the thing that lies 
nearest thy hand and already the rest will have become 
plainer” has been a solver of many problems. Hence the 
adoption of this adage to a considerable extent became a 
guiding principle. 

Walter F. Vander Hyden, de- 
Instrue- 


Accordingly, with Capt. 
tailed as my executive assistant, we set to work. 
tions sent out from the Ordnance Office resulted in the first 
set up of the structure of our problems by having assigned 
to the Philadelphia District Office those plants which had 
We 
then received our production schedules for matériel to be 
After survey- 


produced munitions in its territory during the war. 


made by these plants in case of emergency. 
ing certain of these plants war orders were placed with 
those which in our opinion had the largest experience and 
the facilities best adapted for the required production. Our 








allocations, as then made, have remained basically un- 
changed to this date. 

Together with the problem of placing our war orders with 
manufacturers, there was the problem of setting up a paper 
organization which could be quickly assembled and ex- 
panded for earrying on the countless details involved in a 
procurement program of a magnitude such as ours. To 
develop this organization there was called into conference 
a number of those leaders who had served with me during 
the war. They coéperated gladly and willingly, with the 
result that there was set up an overhead organization eall- 
ing for 125 634 
handle a production schedule of approximately $500,000,- 
000.00. 


today as originally drawn up, excepting that we have ampli- 


commissioned officers and civilians to 


The organization as charted is practically the same 


fied it somewhat and have developed in greater detail the 
specific functions of each service, department, division, and 
section. 

In order better to meet our situation in case of an 
emergency, there was formed quite early in the life of the 
office an advisory board, consisting of thirteen industrial 
and financial leaders in the Philadelphia area. It has not 
been found necessary to bring into play or requisition the 
functions and services of the board in any capacity as yet; 
but in case of emergency the capable gentlemen compris- 
ing it would serve as a board of directors advisory to the 
district chief in connection with problems involving per- 
sonnel, industrial expansion, transportation, finance, ete.— 
a very moving foree behind production. 

Of our complement of 123 officers, we now have assigned 
Many of 


officers have taken an active part in the affairs of the dis- 


approximately one-half of that number. these 


trict, in order to familiarize themselves with so much of its 


functioning as can be gleaned from its peace- 


Effort has not been made to arrive at our 


war-time 
time activities. 
full complement of commissioned officers; for here again 
the advisory board would be called upon to release to, or 
leaders and 


for the district office, those industrial 


specialists, from their own or outside organizations, best 


secure 


qualified to carry on the functions and operations involved 
in obtaining mass production in the shortest possible time. 

In our coéperative planning with plant managers them- 
selves we have been able to place all the orders allocated to 
the district with the exception of those for a few instru- 
ments; these, it is anticipated, can be placed without any 
particular difficulty. 

Our ammunition orders are, we believe, well placed. 
Several of the major producers in planning were able to 
collate and utilize the experience rained during the war 
before it became lost due to the dispersion ot personnel 
who had knowledge of the manufacturing processes of this 
tvpe of matériel. 

The status of our vehicle orders, all of which have been 
placed, and of our instrument orders, most all assigned, 
is that these offer no serious production difficulties to the 
manufacturers accepting them. In most cases the manu- 
facturer of an item is the manufacturer who made it during 
the last war. 
data collected at that time is still on file at the plant and 


In a few eases much of the manufacturing 


is usable. 
In some eases planning has not been urged on manu- 


facturers for several reasons. In the first place the Ord- 
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nance Department has not vet supplied certain information 
needed by the contractors, many items being in the process 
of redesign. In the second place many plants have en- 
countered intensive competition in their own lines and there 
fore have had to devote all their time to their own manu- 
facturing, but are willing to do their part in planning and 


estimating for the government at some future time. 


In connection with practically all of our procurement 
items we are now cognizant of those components for which 
sub-contracts will have to be placed. Placement of these 
component schedules with sub-contractors will be a major 
activity during the coming year; but two rather important 
problems with respect to components are involved in the 
procurement of brass and of optical elements, neither of 
these materials being produced in the Philadelphia District. 


Taken altogether it is our estimate that the progress so 
far made in the Philadelphia Ordnance District is fair to 
good—at best promising, for we have no past experience 
with which to compare our progress in order to arrive at a 
true estimate of its proper value. Yet it is firmly believed 
that, had the Philadelphia District been as well prepared on 
1917 as it 


have been saved in getting into quantity production, regard- 


paper in now is, possibly three months would 
less of the fact that when we did enter the World War many 
of our manufacturers were in production on similar ma- 


tériel for foreign governments. 


We are now better prepared in that we know definitely in 


most cases what items will be made, who can make them, 
and how they can be made; nor do we now anticipate that 
the items as at present contemplated will be changed several 


We feel that 


the specifications and contract forms as now revised will 


times before a plant gets into production. 


not be subject to radieal changes should instructions ever 


he issued to proceed with quantity manufacturing. 


It is my belief, too, that the Ordnance Department has 
made excellent progress by continuing the existence of the 
district offices, for these have collected, in usable form, in- 
formation that was becoming seattered in many directions 
and inaccessible without exhaustive re- 


and unavailable 


search. The very fact that caleulations, based on absolute 
data concerning the matériel necessary to support an army 
in the field, have been made by the department indicates 
that the nation’s preparedness scheme is being developed 
to a point never before realized in the military history 
of our nation. . ) 


In our next emergency the combination of the factors 
referred to herein will undoubtedly result in swifter, more 
economical, and better codrdinated production of munitions 
than ever before witnessed in the world, and presumptively 


equal to that of any possible adversary. 


This estimate of the situation being correct, I predict that 
our government’s preparedness planning, which has been 
quietly but persistently conducted against considerable odds, 
will insure us that protection from aggression which the 
power to do, coupled with readiness to do it, always gives 
and therefore peace will prevail- -this being the sole objee- 
tive of the military program of the United States. 

rr S50 
c ; < = 
JOHN C. JONES, Chief, 


Philadelphia Ordnance District. 





PITTSBURGH 





‘T HE Pittsburgh District, lying in the valleys of the Alle- 

¢heny, Monongahela and Ohio Rivers and their principal 
tributaries, constitutes an industrial metropolis within a 
fifty-mile radius, with nearly 2,750,000 people; served by 


trunk 


and over their own rails reach almost three-quarters of the 


twenty-two steam railroads, six of which are lines, 
cities and towns of this country with a population of over 
50,000. The 


switching railroads. 


other sixteen are industrial and terminal- 


The total amount of freight moved by 
In addi- 


tion to the railroads, Pittsburgh is served by a practically 


these railroads exceeds 100,000,000 tons per year. 


completed system of improved waterways, which is becom- 
ing increasingly important in the transportation of freight. 

In the year 1926, in the Pittsburgh District alone, more 
than thirty million tons of freight were handled by water, 
the Monongahela River having the densest river traffie in 
the world. 

In the great development of the by-product coke oven, the 
Pittsburgh District can furnish the materials for high ex- 
plosives, such as benzene, toluene, xylene, napthalene, 
ammonium sulphate, in much greater quantities than dur- 
ing the World War. 
this district in by-product coke ovens is about twenty mil- 


The 


stalled power facilities of the Pittsburgh District gives us, 


The quantity of coal carbonized in 


lion tons annually. tremendous increase in the in- 
today, approximately 1,500,000 horse power. 

After all the great problem of industrial preparedness 
The World War 


We think we are safe from future 


is not so much technical as psychological. 
is ten years behind us. 
wars, and wonder why we should waste time and energy 
preparing for another war that may never come; and so the 
psychology of the problem is getting the manufacturers and 
the men in our district organization in the proper mental 
attitude, and by this I mean making them understand that 
industrial preparedness is real and vital. We believe we 
have accomplished much in this direction. 

We 


eonsisting of: 


and important Advisory Board 
Williams, Chairman, 
William G. Clyde, President, 


Humphrey, 


interested 
Homer D. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company; 


have an 
President, 


President, 
Taylor Allderdiee, 
T. Whiter, Regional 
Company; F. A. 


Carnegie Steel Company ; a. Bs 
Air 
President, National Tube Company; E. 
Vice-President, 


Merrick, Vice-President, Westinghouse Eleetrie and Manu- 


Westinghouse Brake Company; 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


facturing Company; T. M. Girdler, President, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation; W. L. Mellon, President, Gulf 
Munro, President, American 
Window Glass Company; 0. D. Marshall, President, Me- 
Clintice-Marshall Company; Arthur W. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia, 
A. W. Robertson, President, The Philadelphia Company. 

We have a district organization made up of many of 


our World War staff, whose experience and knowledge of 


Refining Company; Wm. L. 


our shortcomings are a great value to the new and younger 
men of the organization, who will bear the burden of the 
Post of 
The Post has 176 n 


eluding group membership taken by the following manu 


future. There is an active the Army Ordnance 


embers, 1n 


Association in this district. 
facturers: Allegheny Steel Company, Flannery Bolt Com 
pany, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, National Tube 
Company, Koppers Company, Gulf Oil Corporation of 


Pennsylvania. 
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In our technical problems, with the continued interest of 
the manufacturers, our Advisory Board, and our own or- 
ganization, we have made much progress. Our larger manu- 
facturers have their schedules of what they must accom- 
plish, and have their definite plans, so when we turn to the 
manufacture of war material, there will be the least possible 
disturbance to the ordinary peace-time production. Our 
plans provide for production of much larger quantities than 
were possible during the World War. In one particular, 
through the great increase in the seamless tube capacity in 
this district, the total program for artillery ammunition 
might be supplied in this district. This would mean the 
shell ready for machining, and much of the machining 
could be done in this district. 

We have located proving grounds at strategie points, and 
have surveys of the available motor roads. The advantages 
of water transportation have been fully investigated and a 
survey has been made of the existing tonnage in barges and 


All 
industry, transportation and power are being 


propelling boats and their probable yearly increase. 
surveys of 
kept up to 
must 


date without unduly disturbing the people who 
the 
questionnaires. 


give necessary information by complicated 

As constant changes are being made in the requirements, 
due to improvement in designs and development of new 
materials, so the necessity for continuing the district offices 


with strong organizations is imperative. 


FaDiue- 


t. M. Dravo, Chief, 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District. 





ST. LOUIS | 








N the time that has elapsed since the present St. Louis 

Ordnance District was established the latter part of 1922, 
the work outlined by the Ordnance Department for its 
accomplishment has progressed slowly but satisfactorily. 

At first, and until comparatively recently, apathy and 
indifference to a marked degree was displayed by the heads 
of a number of our largest and more important industries 
in the procurement plans of the District Office. By this, I 
do not mean that the heads of any of the industries were 
hostile to our plans. On the contrary, our relations with 
industries were most cordial and courteous treatment was 
fact, 


however, that many of our leading manufacturers—manu- 


accorded our representatives at all times. It is a 
facturers whose plants would necessarily have to be de- 
pended upon to supply the district’s quota of Ordnance 
matériel in ease of war—were not in sympathy with our 
desire for advance planning and were unwilling to agree 
to do anything that would cause them either trouble or 
expense. Many of these manufacturers frankly and openly 
stated that they could see no reason why they should be 
salled upon to devote any of their own time or the time 
of their employees, or incur any expenses, in making plans 
for the manufacture of munitions of war when the possi- 
bility of war was so very remote. 

The attitude of our leading manufacturers made it at once 
apparent that the district office would never accomplish its 


mission until such time as the manufacturers of the district 








whose plants would be needed for the production of muni- 
tions could be made to see the necessity for industrial 
preparedness and of the vital importance of advance plan- 
ning to meet the demands that war would make upon 
their plants. 

Therefore it became necessary for the representatives of 
the district organization to begin and to continue for a 
considerable length of time a eampaign of education. In- 
asmuch as the manufacture of ordnance matériel is not a 
part of the peace-time activities of any of the plants in 
this district, with the possible exception of the plant of the 
Western Cartridge Company located at East Alton, Illinois, 
who from time to time since the war have manufactured 
limited quantities of small arms ammunition for the Ord- 
nance Department, it was obvious that interest and coopera- 
tion would have to be stimulated. Happily for the district 
organization, stimulation has been attained through the 
medium of the St. Post of the Army Ordnance 
Association and ARMY ORDNANCE, the journal of the Army 
Another important factor in bring- 


Louis 


Ordnance Association. 
ing about a more satisfactory understanding between manu- 
facturers and the district organization has been the interest 
displayed and the help rendered by the reserve officers as- 
signed to this office for emergency duty. Many of these 
officers have given considerable time in assisting in our 
campaign of edueation. The district office is deeply in- 
debted to these officers and to a number of the members 
of the loeal post of the Army Ordnance Association for 
giving—out of pure, patriotic unselfishness—so much of 
their time to the work of bringing home to the heads of 
industry the importance of industrial preparedness and the 
necessity for codperation with the district organization in 
its effort to fulfill its mission. 
industry in this district, almost to a man, is interested in 


As the matter now stands, 
our work. Every call that has been made upon the district 
for the production of its proportionate share of the war 
load has been met. Our factories are ready and willing to 
Lear their part of the burden. Faetory plans in a number 
of instances have been completed and plans covering other 
essential items are well under way. 

The production possibilities of the St. Louis District are 
Within the found 


every 


almost unlimited. district’s area are 


manufacturers of almost item known to commerce. 
There are a great number of efficient plants in the district 
many of which can be depended upon to repeat the good 
work should they again be called upon to assume it. 

The files of this office contain accurate and complete 
surveys of numerous companies, both large and small, seat- 
tered over the district whose plants if needed could, within 
a relatively short period of time, be converted into muni- 
tions plants. For that reason, and for the further reason 
that practically all of the manufacturers in this district 
who have been approached are now in hearty aceord with 
our aims and purposes, I am convinced that the St. Louis 
District can be depended upon to bear its part of the 
burden that would be put upon industry should we, un- 
happily, be foreed into war again. 

The strategie location of the St. Louis Procurement Dis- 
trict is at once evident and has no doubt been given proper 
consideration by the War Department and for that reason 
comment from me on the subjeet is unnecessary. 

In closing I desire to pay tribute to the several army 
officers who have been assigned to this offiee for duty as 


executive assistants since its establishment. They have stead- 
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fastly carried on the work laid down for them. Theirs has 
been a work of real accomplishment along conservative lines 
and I feel indebted to them individually and colleetively for 


the splendid work they have done for the district office. 
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Se. Louis 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





‘T HIs issue of ARMY ORDNANCE marks the tenth anni- 

versary of the organization of the Army Ordnance As- 
sociation. It also marks the tenth anniversary of the 
undertaking to establish a scheme or plan for matériel pre- 
paredness (in contradistinction to man power prepared- 
The ARMY 


the progress ol this endeavor, as well as the record of the 


ness). pages of ORDNANCE are the record of 
activities of the Association through this decade. 

General Tripp wrote the leading article in the first issue 
of ARMy ORDNANCE (Volume I, No. 1, July-August, 1920). 
In his first two sentences he says... “it is not the plan 
of Army Ordnance to become the vehicle of the historian 

vet, in order to understand conditions which must 


be met in certain future contingencies, it is necessary to 


enter in some degree into a discussion of past perform 
ances.” So at the end of this first deeade, it is well to 
review its events. The optimist feels that “no news is 


good news,” confident that a deeade of peace and prosperity 
spells progress, growth, and increased strength, even if 


The 


pessimist looks for signs of weakness and decay in a quiet 


spectacular events are not sprinkled in the record, 
deeade, and eharges the lack of growth to somnolence or 
even to senility. From both viewpoints then, an occasional 
taking of inventory is clarifying. 

As one of the two districts set up after the war, the San 
Francisco District has only a peace-time history with little 
to record. Established in 1923, its growth was not stimu 


lated by its war record. In a territory in which no Ord 


nance matériel (with one or two exceptions) was manu 
factured in 1917-1918, it has made its contacts with manu 
facturers unfamiliar with the problems of the Ordnance 
Department, and for many of whom the direct war-time 
activities were quite remote. This district has been dealing 
with manufacturers or persons in the management of the 
manufacturing plants who had no Ordnance contacts during 
work 


the war and in the general ease did no direct war 


of any kind. This means that this district found itself in 
about the same situation that the Ordnance Department 
would have eneountered in Philadelphia or Cleveland in 
1905 or thereabouts, as regards experience with war-time 
manufacture. In reality, this adds to the interest and 
possibly to the value of the work that has been done. In 
a sense, the San Francisco District may be considered an 
experimental laboratory in which to test the fundamental 
soundness of the underlying principles of industrial mobi- 
lization. If the condition of the publie interest and know!l- 
edge (and by public is meant the manufacturing public) 
ean be compared with that which existed in the East twenty 
years ago, it is also probable that it represents pretty ae- 


curately the condition of public interest and knowledge 


toward which we always tend in a prolonged period of 


peace and which may reasonably be found again in the 


eastern manufacturing districts in another twenty years. 


From the midst of such a situation we are inclined to envy 


the more fortunate eastern districts working in codperation 


with the large manufacturers who were essential and im 
portant ordnance producers during the war and who 
have gone into the peace-time work with so much unde 
standing and sympathy. (Possibly these sentiments will 


not outlive the active connection of the war-time manage 


ment personnel with the affairs of these corporations.) 


So we like to believe that there is being made here a labora 


tory test of the soundness of the principles underlying the 


Ordnanee District system. If it is possible to make a real 


contact with the manufacturer here who is representative 


of a typical American manufacturer, working under the 
high pressure ot modern business conditions and convinee 
him of the necessity for carrying on in time of peace: and 


if his outlook upon national and international affairs and 


his convictions as to his responsibilities under them lead 
him to lend the district a degree of sympathy and support 
that will in the long run make effective and permanent the 


plans of the Ordnance Department, it will be a definite 
promise for the ultimate success of the work and perhaps 
better evidence of this promise than can be obtained else 
where or by other methods, 

ARMY has carried out its 


The 


seven bound volumes are a unique encyclopedia of informa- 


A word as to ORDNANCE. It 


mission faithfully in the eight years of its existence. 


tion on Ordnance matters, with their ramifications in every 
economies, material, 


Not the least of 


direction, Government, science, raw 


labor, industry, ete. its services has been 


its occasional epigrams. A good epigram is worth a head 


line, often more valuable than a formalized statement of 
ereed or conviction. Woodrow Wilson’s administration 
divides itself into the two distinct phases of his own 


epigrams: “Too proud to fight,” and “The world safe for 


democracy.” Sometime ago Col. Frank Seott said in Army 
ORDNANCE, “There are three things that a nation cannot 
be at the same time—rich, weak, and safe.” This is his 


estimate of the situation. In the May-June issue (page 


350) he again 


says, “Gunpowder, with even a very modest 


admixture of brains, is apt to be irresistable.” Our mis 


sion, as Colonel Seott sees it, is “to mix some brains with 
our gunpowder.” 

One of the tests which is applied to determine the valid- 
ity of an epigram is to reverse its application by inter 
changing some of the words. For example, the major poli 


tical and social issues (some of them revolutions) of this 


last 


deeade, involve the determination of whether or not 


“Democracy can be made safe for the world.” This coun 
try has a great abundance of brain power, of a high degree 
The coming 


of development and application. generation 


will be even more richly endowed. Our supply of gun 
powder becomes less adequate as each year passes. So, if 
we consider the special mission of the Army Ordnance As 
sociation and the Ordnance Districts, I think I must reve 


Our mission is to mix so) 


powder with our brains. 
Jar. Za O7-& ov , 


CORN { ize 


Colonel Seott’s epigram., 


BRUCE 


Francisco O17 Ina District. 


San 
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The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
By Alex Dow* 


HE arts of war produced the first engineers and started 

the great arsenals and shipyards in which much of the 
machinery of peaceful times originated. The arts of peace, 
which have prospered in the age of the machine, have been 
carried on by civil, mechanical, and electrical engineers. 
Today civilian engineers are able to assist military en- 
gineers in times of National emergency by devoting their 
energies and their machines to the production of the ma- 
terials of warfare and the necessary supplies for armies and 
navies. To effect such codperation without confusion and 
to prepare its members to be of greatest service to their 


country in time of war, the American Society of Mechanical! 


( 


Engineers has organized its National De- 


fense Division. It is through this pa- 
triotic vision of its responsibility that the 
Society finds a community of interest, as 
the the 


Army Ordnanee Association. 


deseribed later, in purposes of 
The achievements of the American So- 
Mechanical 


flected in the advancement of 


ciety of Engineers are re- ticipate 
mechanical 
engineering from a condition ‘of empiri- 
¢ism to the status of an art and seience. 


As a continuation school for engineers the 





Society brings men into contact with each 





\ 


interchange of ideas, develops professional fellowship, and 


other and with new thoughts and develop- 


ments, it fosters and encourages the free 


encourages a high standard of professional conduct—all 
with the purpose of advancing civilization and increasing 
the well-being of mankind. While none of these achieve- 
ments is measurable direetly, the fact that the Society has 
existed for 48 years and is advancing with constantly 
broadening purposes and ideals, is evidence that it is ae- 
a vital task. 
3.000 to nearly 19,000 with more than 2,500 


complishing Its growth of membership in 20 


vears from 
active service on committees, its 69 Loeal See 


the 


members in 


tions at engineering centers throughout 


92) Student 


organized to cultivate the entire field of mechanical engineer 


country, its 


Branches, and its 16 Professional Divisions 
ing are further indications of its tremendous power to serve. 

While the Society has stimulated certain direct contribu- 
tions to engineering science, the indirect inspiration it has 
afforded the individual through the opportunity for associa 
tion with the leaders of his profession, cannot be over 
stressed. This opportunity for gathering with fellow en- 
gineers is provided by a broad scheme of Society meetings 
which includes an annual meeting in New York at which an 
attendance of 2,000 is registered, and a semiannual and 
other regional meetings throughout the country. Recently 
meetings of the Professional Divisions have been authorized 
which are devoted to a single topic of major interest and 
which narrow the scope of the discussion so as to attract a 
large group of specialists in a given field. There are also 
the Loeal Sections gatherings, some 400 of which are held 
each year. 


*President. American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 





N this and follow- 

ing pages are pre- 
sented articles descrip- 
tive of the organiza- 
tions which will par- 
in the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the 
Army Ordnance Asso- 
ciation at 
Proving Ground, Mary- 
land, October 4, wae! . in 


Perhaps the greatest visible claim of worthiness to exist 
that the Society can show is its publications, Transactions 
and Mechanical Engineering, which contain a collection of 
literature built up by the vigorous enthusiasm and unselfish 
These 


record the onward progress from empiricism to science. The 


efforts of the leaders of the profession. volumes 
men who aid in the further advance will look to these ree 
ords with gratitude for what has been accomplished and for 
counsel in avoiding the pitfalls of the past. In building on 
its achievements, they in turn will add their bit to the record. 

Another outstanding achievement is the publication of a 
the the 
These stories of the lives of Fritz, West- 


series of biographies ot pioneers of profession, 
inzhouse, Taylor, Brashear, Sweet, Kerr, 


and Stevens abound in inspiration for 


the coming generatioas of engineers. 


[NASMUCH as the Society holds the 

stimulation of research to be one of its 
important objects, we should look to this 
field for important accomplishment. This 
activity is recent, however, and though the 


Aberdeen the 


final results are yet to come, some of 
projects undertaken have already yielded 


that creater 





a manner presages vet 





achievements, and they should be men- 
tioned. 

The research into the theory of fluid meters, started in 
1918, has already resulted in the production of one report 
and several papers that have influenced the development 
and use of these important instruments for securing facts 
in boiler and industrial-plant operation, without which pres- 
ent economies could not have been obtained, 

The demand for greater economy in the central steam 
station has resulted in the use of higher operating pressures 
the 
but the present 


and temperatures. Accurate knowledge of properties 
of steam under these conditions is lacking, 


yrogram of research being carried out at Harvard Univer 
} 


sity, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Bu 
reau of Standards under the auspices of the Society will 
provide the necessary extension of the steam tables. The 


the effeet of the 


metals whieh is being condueted jointly with the American 


study of temperature on properties olf 


Society for Testing Materials, will similarly lead to im 


portant results. Condenser-tube materials, refractories, and 
boiler feedwater are under investigation, and have brought 
valuable results to the power field. 

Exhaustive tests on gears at The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and on elevator safety devices at the Bureau 
of Standards promise valuable contributions. Laboratory 
work is starting on metal springs with the confident hop 
that a new technique in spring design will be develope: 
Several other projects are also under way. 

The 
in January, 
Index which has been published annually since 
The 


the Soerety 


Engineering Index Service started by 
the Engineering 


1917, 


1928, as a continuation of 
pro 


vides a spectacular assistance to research. technical 
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press of the world passes through the index department and 
a ecard with an extensive annotation is printed for each 
technical article. The cards, mailed weekly to subscribers, 
give access to all engineering and scientific publications and 


bring a stream of new ideas to industry and engineering. 


S TANDARDIZATI YN has always been an important part 

of Society activity. As early as 1885 standardization 
was taken up in the pipe-thread project, and since that 
time committees have been at work continuously. In 1915, 
however, the Society was instrumental in the formation of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee for the 
eliminating duplication and overlapping of 
time all of the 


purpose of 
standardization activities, and since that 
Society’s standardization work has been earried out under 
the procedure of this Committee. Serew threads, shafting, 
gages for metal fits, fire-hose coupling serew threads, spur 
gears, T-slots, pipe flanges and flanged fittings, bolts and 
nuts, and mathematical symbols have been standardized. 
Under the 


A. E. 8. C. the Society is also undertaking the formulation 


Twenty-three projects are now under way. 


of safety codes and is engaged in nineteen projects, among 
which are those dealing with elevators, mechanical power- 
transmission apparatus, aeronautics, conveying machinery, 
abrasive wheels, and power presses. The first edition of the 
Elevator Safety Code in 1925 was an outstanding success 
and its revision is now under way. The Safety Code for 
Mechanical Power Transmission Apparatus was approved 
as a Tentative American Standard in 1923 and revised and 
raised to an American Standard in 1927, 

In 1885 a committee appointed by the Society formulated 
a Standard Method for Steam Boiler Trials, and codes for 
prime movers and locomotives soon followed. A thorough 
and comprehensive revision of these was completed in 1915, 
and a second revision and rewriting is now in progress. 
Codes on General Instructions, Stationary Steam Boilers, 
Reciprocating Steam Engines, Displacement Blowers and 
Compressors, Feedwater Heaters, Internal-Combustion En- 
gines, Hydraulic Power Plants and their Equipment, and 
Evaporating Apparatus have already been published and 
the remainder of the series of 19 codes will be ready in the 
near future. This work represents the volunteer efforts 
of 170 devoted members of the Society over a period of 
nine years, as well as much sacrifice of time and money by 
individual members. 

The Boiler Code of the Society is typical of the sort of 
service that a body of professional men can render to the 
community. 1911, the Committee took 
up the work of formulating Standard Specifications for the 


Organized first in 


Construction of Steam Boilers and other Pressure Vessels 
and for their The first 
Power Boilers has passed through several editions. 
1921, a 


soilers in 1922, a section on Low-Pressure Heat- 


code covering 
A Code 
Code for 


Care in Service. 


for Locomotive Boilers was issued in 
Miniature 
ing Boilers in 1923, and an Unfired Pressure Vessel Code 
in 1924. 


are now in 


Rules for the care of Steam Boilers in Service 


process of formulation. The Code has been 


adopted by 19 states and 15 cities and the Committee has 








cooperated with many government and state departments 
having authority over boiler construction. This Committee 
has functioned continuously for 17 years, meeting monthly 
for the interpretation of its various codes and giving of 
its experience to improve the safety of boiler construction. 
Its members have rendered patient service of the highest 
type for the benefit of industry and the safety of the publie. 
Their only reward has been the satisfaction that comes from 
a task well performed. 

The value of these standards, safety codes, test codes, and 
construction codes to the industry of the country cannot 
be estimated. It is self-evident, however, that they are in- 
valuable contributions to engineering and industrial growth 


and economy, as well as to the public safety and convenience. 


‘THE Society has many collateral activities too numerous 


to mention in this brief résumé. One, however, has a 
fitting place in the pages of ARMY ORDNANCE and that is 
the work of the National Defense When the 


Divisions were organized in 1920, there was 


Division. 
Professional 
formed an Ordnance Division for the discussion of the 
design and manufacture of ordnance and several suecessful 
sessions were held. The tremendous importance of national 
defense as an engineering matter being apparent, the Ord- 
nance Division was converted to the National Defense Divi- 
sion in 1924. 


of supporting the National Defense Act of 1920 and _ pro- 


The Division immediately took up the task 


vided noteworthy programs at the Spring Meetings in 1924 
1925 and at 1926. Such out- 


standing industrial leaders as Judge E. H. Gary, James G. 


and the Annual Meeting in 


Harbord, Benedict Crowell, Bernard Baruch, and Frank 
Seott and sueh government representatives as Secretary of 
War Dwight F. Davis, Assistant Secretary Hanford Mae- 
Nider, General C. P. Wil- 


liams occupied the platform on these occasions. In 1927, 


under the leadership of the Division, the Society took a 


Summerall, and General C. C., 


strong stand in support of Seeretary Davis’ request for 


“edueational orders” for munitions manufacture and of 
Assistant Secretary MaeNider’s proposal for a Munitions 
Battalion. In the Spring of 1927, the with the 
aid of the Metropolitan Section conducted a pilgrimage to 
West Point 
the Society, took occasion in his address to emphasize the 
Thus the So- 


ciety has done and is doing its part in support of the 


Division 
where Charles M. Sehwab, then President of 
true Importance of industrial preparedness. 


National Defense Act and of the Government officials who 
must execute it. 

In 1918, the Society was one of the first to enjoy the 
hospitality of The Ordnance Department of the Army at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

We return in 1928 ready to appreciate the splendid efforts 
of the Ordnance Department in keeping abreast of modern 
developments and to repledge our support to the Depart- 
ment and all other government departments engaged in this 
vital problem of national defense. We deplore war, we 
deplore great expenditures in preparation for war, but as 
engineers we believe in a thorough understanding of war 
problems and a proper provision for national defense. 
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The American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
By F. L. Hutchinson* 


HE American Institute of Electrical Engineers is the 
national organization representing the electrical en- 
1884, when the 


would 


gineering profession. It was founded in 


possibilities of an organization which foster and 
encourage electrical developments were beginning to be 
realized. The objects of the Institute are the advancement 
of the theory and practice of electrical engineering and 
of the allied arts and sciences, the maintenance of a high 
professional standing among its 
members and the development of 
the individual engineer. 

All branches of eleetrieal en- 
gineering are represented in the 
membership, which includes con- 
sulting engineers, professors ot 
electrical engineering, chief en- 
vineers, managers, and other ex- 
electric 
tele- 


manu- 


ecutives associated with 


lighting, railway, power, 


phone, telegraph, and 


facturing organizations ¢on- 
stituting the electrical industry, 
and other persons interested in 
the advancement of the electrical 
Insti- 


tute membership in the estima- 


profession. The value of 


tion of electrical engineers is 


indicated by the continuous 


growth in membership from 
1.260 in 1901 to more than 
18,000 in 1928, 

The officers inelude a’ Presi 
dent, 10 Vice-Presidents, one 


R. F. Schuchardt, President, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


elected from each of 10 Geo- 
graphical Districts, 12 additional 
Directors, a National Treasurer and a National Seeretary. 
Much of the important work is accomplished through com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over numerous administrative 
and technical activities; also through representatives on 
various bodies organized jointly with other scientific and 
engineering societies, such as the American Engineering 


Council, the Engineering Foundation, the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee, the International Eleetro- 
technical Commission, the International Illumination Com- 
mission. 

Several national and regional conventions are held each 
year in various parts of the country for the presentation 
and discussion of professional papers and reports. 

For the purpose of more effectively carrying out the aims 
of the 
52 local groups called Sections, have been organized in the 


Institute and for the convenience of the members, 


principal electrical centers of the country. These Seetions 
elect their own officers and hold monthly meetings for the 
thus, there is brought 


discussion of engineering topies; 


within reach of all who desire to avail themselves thereof, 


*National 
Engineers, 


Secretary, American Institute of Electrical 





an opportunity for hearing, presenting and discussing 
papers relating to the broad field of engineering, together 
with all the advantages readily recognizable by association 
with other members of the engineering profession. 
Similarly, Student Branches have been formed in 96 of 
institutions in which courses in 


The 


Branches is to provide an instrument to aid in the develop 


the leading educational 


electrical engineering are given. purpose ol these 
ment of the latent ability of the 
students by participation in ae 


tivities similar to those earried 
on by the membership of the In 
Kach Student 


own officers, 


stitute. Branch 


elects its and the 


Institute appoints each year a 


member of the national organiza 
Counselor for 


tion to serve as 


each Branch, selected from the 
electrical engineering faculty of 
the institution at which the 
located. 


Journa 


Branch is 
A Monthly 


Quarterly Transactions are pub 


and a 


lished. These are high-grade, 
electrical engineering periodicals 
containing in full or in abstract, 
engineering and scientific papers 
and discussions as presented be 
fore the meetings of the Institute 
Sections Branches; 


and its and 


descriptions of new develop 


ments characterized by notable 


advanees, and items regarding 


the activities of the Institute 
and related organizations. 

The Institute has its headquarters in the Engineering 

Building, 25 to 33 West 39th Street, 

5th and 6th Avenues, New York, N. Y. The 

made possible by the gift of $1,050,000 by Andrew Carnegie 


Societies between 


building was 


to the engineers of America as represented by the American 


national societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical, and Elee 


trical Engineers. 


The Institute occupies one floor for its executive offices. 
Many engineering and scientifie organizations besides the 


founders have their headquarters in the building, which m 


cludes a large auditorium and several smaller meeting 


rooms with all necessary facilities. 
The Engineering Societies Library, which includes the 


libraries of the four national societies referred to above, 1s 


located in the building. It is operated as a free public 
reference library and contains more than 125,000 volu 
The Library receives the publications of pract 
the engineering societies in the world is wel 
1,200 engineering periodicals printed in fifteer 

To place the facilities of this great e1 bi 
at the disposal of persons residing outsice f Ne York 
a Service Bureau has been established, and { L expert 
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searchers and translators is prepared to cover almost any 
engineering topic, in the following manner: abstracting, 
translating, making bibliographies, statistical searches and 
reports. The Library also has a collection of modern 
American books on engineering available for lending on a 
rental basis to members of the societies in North America 
and to publie and college libraries. 


AT an early date in the development of electrical en- 

gineering the Institute recognized the importance of 
standardization of electrical apparatus; and at a meeting 
of its members in January, 1898, there was an important 
diseussion on the “Standardization of Generators, Motors 
This resulted in the appointment of a 


and Transformers.’ 
committee, the personnel of which represented qualifications 
and experience from design, manufacturing, and operating 
standpoints. The report of this Committee on Standardiza- 
tion was presented and accepted at a meeting of the Insti- 
tute in June, 1899; and the rules embodied became the 
authoritative basis of American practice. Other committees 
revised these rules from time to time, and developed addi- 
tional standards. The present Standards of the Institute 
are therefore the result of over thirty years of work carried 
on by members actively engaged in designing, manufactur- 
ing, operating and specifying electrical equipment. These 
men have freely contributed their time and knowledge, and 
have conducted much experimental work for the purpose. 
Many other societies have directly, and through committees, 
given helpful codperation to the Institute in the prepara- 
tion of these Standards, which have received general ac- 
ceptance by the electrical industry, not only in the United 
States but in a number of other countries. 


The Institute contributed its services in many ways during 
the war, more particularly by assisting through its technical 
committees in the solution of various problems of the Army, 
Navy and other governmental departments and by aiding 
these departments in obtaining well qualified personnel for 
particular service as needed from time to time. 

Reciprocal arrangements have been made by the Institute 
with a number of foreign electrical engineering societies 
for the exchange of “Visiting Member Privileges,” which 
entitle members of the Institute while abroad, to member- 
ship privileges in those societies for a limited period; and 
similarly, members of foreign societies visiting the United 
States are extended the privilege of Institute membership 
for a like period. In exchange for its own publications, 
the Institute receives the publications of engineering and 
scientific organizations throughout the world, and these are 
added to the Engineering Societies Library. 

Briefly, the Institute provides opportunity for and en- 
courages comradeship, the interchange of ideas, the presen- 
tation, discussion, and publication of papers, the formula- 
tion of standards and codes, the development of inter- 
national relations, particularly within the field of electrical 
engineering, the advance of ideals, the cultivation of the 
spirit of codperation, and the inspiration which gives vision 
and incentive for new effort and greater achievement. 

The Institute has contributed largely toward the remark- 
able progress that has taken place in the electrical industry 
and has been an important factor not only in advancing 
the interests of its members and of the entire engineering 
profession, but also in its contributions to the solution of 
the great social and economic problems which underlie 


human progress. 





New Haven and 
Proving 


arriving at Springfield 8:54 A. M., Oetober 5. 


eo 
The 


Springfield 
Hartford 
Meriden 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 





Special Transportation from Springfield, Mass., to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., for Tenth Annual 
Meeting, Army Ordnance Association, October 4, 1928. 


To accommodate members of the Army Ordnance Association and other organizations participating in the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., October 4, 1928, arrangements 
are being made for the operation of special sleeping ears direct from Springfield, Mass., to the Proving Ground. 
Special cars on the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad will leave Springfield, Mass., via train No, 81 at 8:30 P. M., 
October 3, arriving at the Proving Ground for breakfast, October 4. 
sridgeport, where guests may board the train. 
Ground at 7:30 P. M., October 4, running through to Springfield on N. Y., N. H. & H. Train No. 172, 


following special round-trip fares will apply to holders of Reduced Fare Identification Certificates : 


Members of the Army Ordnance Association and of other socicties meeting with the Association who desire 
to make reservations for space should address their 
Bridgeport District Ordnance Office, Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


Stops will be made at Hartford, Meriden, 


Returning, these special cars will leave the 


Upper Berth 
One Way 


Lower Berth 
One Way 


Round Trip 


Redueed Fare 


$17.03 $4.50 $3.60 
15.66 4.13 3.30 
14.69 4.13 3.30 
13.68 3.40 3.00 
12.78 3.75 3.00 
14.51 3.75 3.00 


requests to Maj. J. K. Clement, Executive Assistant, 
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HE idea of the Association of Military Surgeons was 

born in the mind of that great man and great surgeon, 
Nicholas Senn, who at the time was living in Chieago and 
was the Surgeon-General of the Wisconsin National Guard. 
In response to an in- 
vitation sent out by 
Dr. Senn some fifty 
surgeons of the Na- 
tional Guard of the 
United States met at 
the Leland Hotel on 
September 17, 1891. 

The proceedings of 
the meeting stated 
that the object was the 
organization of an as- 
sociation of Military 
Surgeons of the Na- 
tional Guard for the 
advancement of milli- 
tary and accidental 
surgery, and all other 
things pertaining to 
the health and welfare 
of the civilian soldiers. 
It was not until two 
years later, 1893, that 
the three national 
medical services were 
admitted to member- 
ship, and the associa- 
tion then became the 
Association of Mili 
tary Surgeons of the 
United States. 

The growth of the 
organization was very 
gradual. Sixty - two 
members were enrolled 
the first year, 109 dur- 
ing the second, and 
149 in the third. By 
the outbreak of the 





The Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States 


By Col. J. R. Kean,* U. S. A., Ret. 


Reserve Corps at that time to bring to the mind of the 
medical profession its duty to the country and to humanity 
during a war, nor to impress upon the profession that they 
were logically and necessarily the organized reserve of the 


medical profession. It 


is quite certain that 
few doctors outside of 
the small National 
Guard felt this obliga- 
tion, which is now 
generally accepted and 
willingly met. 

But there was an 
uneasiness created in 
this country by the 
lack of military pre- 
paredness in the 
Spanish - American 
War, and as a result 
the Dodge Commission 
was appointed by the 
President to investi- 
gate our failures in 
that war. The report 
of that Commission 
was a very wise and 
sweeping one and 
acted as a stimulus to 
the medical profession 
to think over its ob- 
ligations. This mani 
fested itself in the 
1902 meeting of the 
Association which was 
held in Washington. 
At the formal session 
ot this meeting the 
President of the 
United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Seere 
tary of the Treasury, 
the Seeretary of War, 


the Seeretary of the 





Spanish - American 
War the membership 
consisted of 418. By 
1901 the enrollment was still only 467, and of these 167 
were noted as delinquents for more than two years, so that 
the Association at that time consisted of only 300 members. 

It will be noted therefore that the Spanish-American War 
did not produce any great jump in membership, as we will 
see was caused by the World War, and the reason for this 
lack of interest is not difficult to find. There was no 





*Secretary, The Association of Military Surgeons, 














Col. Prederick H. Vinup, M. C., Md. N. G. ’ 
President, Association of Military Surgeons of the United States. geon-Generals of the 


Navy, and the Sur- 


three services were 
present on the stage. This meeting is notable for several 
reasons. There were seven delegates present from foreign 
countries, the first time that there were invited visitors 
from abroad. The meeting resolved to seek incorporation 
from Congress, a proposition which was promptly carried 


into effect, the aet of incorporation being approved Janu- 


ary 30, 1903. The magazine of the Association was au- 


thorized and established at this meeting. It was deter 
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mined to begin tentatively the publishing of a magazine by 
printing papers in quarterly installments, so as to initiate a 
periodical publication, which became a monthly in 1903. 
The enrollment at the 1902 meeting was 770. 

The report of the Dodge Commission had also a great 
and far-reaching effect on the Medical Corps of the Army. 
After stating the shortcomings of the Medical Service in 
the Spanish War, it made certain recommendations as to 
what was deemed necessary to give the Medical Department 
efficiency in war. Surgeon General O'Reilly took these 
recommendations as the chart to guide the policy of his 
administration and was able to report in the last annual 
report signed before his retirement, January 1, 1909, that 
they had all been carried out. In the Act to reorganize 
the Medical Department which effected these changes he 
went further and provided for the creation of a Reserve 
Corps of medical men in civil practice who would come into 
the Army Medical Corps in time of war as temporary 
officers. This reserve was soon recognized as a wise and 
far reaching step in preparation for war, and was adopted 
and extended to inelude the other Staff Corps and the line 
of the Army by the National Defense Act of 1916. It is the 
Medical Reserve Corps that made possible the great 
expansion of the Association of Military Surgeons during 
the war and which today composes more than half its 


membership. 


MILITARY medicine knows no boundaries, and under the 

provisions of international law as military surgeons we 
are obliged to extend our assistance to friend and foe alike. 
This being so, there is implied a familiarity with the 
methods of other nations and the cultivation of friendly 
relations which shali pave the way to full coOperation in 
the humane mission which it is the object of this associa- 
tion to foster and promote. 

In his address before the Association in 1892, Colonel 
Senn spoke of the desirability of organizing an Inter- 
national Congress of Military Surgeons. He thought that 
this might be effected through the medium of the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons of the United States. The fol- 


lowing is quoted from his address: 


“Tt is difficult to realize what great things could be accom- 
plished for the benefit of humanity and the advancement 
of military surgery by an association of military surgeons 
representing all nations. Should you think favorably of 
this suggestion, I would recommend the appointment of a 
committee representing as many nationalities as are at our 
disposal, with power to invite the different nations to send 
delegates to our next meeting. The delegates can be made 
members by invitation, and toward the close of the session 


the Congress could be organized.” 


The committee appointed to study this subject did not 
make a report until 1907. They stated: 


“that, owing to the complications introduced by reason of 
the official relations of the medical officers of foreign 
governments, the establishment of the proposed Inter- 
national Congress of Military Surgeons seemed at present 
impracticable, and recommended that the Committee be dis- 
charged and that any further efforts along this line be 


devoted to the development of the military and naval see- 





tions of the International Medical Congresses. On motion 


the report was accepted, adopted, and the Committee dis- 


charged.” 


Although this idea of Colonel Senn’s did not reach a full 
development, yet it suggested the thought that our relations 
might be extended beyond the national boundaries of the 
country by inviting foreign governments, with whom we 
were in diplomatic relations, to send delegates to our annual 
meetings. This procedure has now been followed for many 
years, the invitations being sent by the Seeretary of State 
through diplomatie channels and has resulted in the pres- 
ence at the annual meetings of many of the most eminent 
Medical Officers of foreign Armies and Navies. These 
foreign visitors have often held a conspicuous place in our 
proceedings. 

As an additional measure to further encourage cordial 
relations between our association and the military surgeons 
of other countries, many surgeons of position and renown 
have been elected to honorary membership. The list of such 
members is too long to repeat in detail here, but a summary 
will indicate what has been accomplished in this direction. 
The following are the countries and the number of individ- 
uals to whom honorary membership has been extended in 
each: Argentina, 6; Austria, 1; Belgium, 3; Brazil, 4; 
Canada, 24; China, 18; Czechoslovakia, 1; Cuba, 7; Den- 
mark, 1; Eeuador, 1; France, 31; Germany, 6; Great 
Britain, 51; Greece, 1; Guatemala, 2; Holland, 1; 
Honduras, 1; Italy, 16; Japan, 13; Latvia, 1; Mexico, 14; 
Nicaragua, 3; Norway, 3; Peru, 4; Poland, 3; Portugal, 1; 
Russia, 3; Serbia, 1; Siam, 1; Spain, 2; Sweden, 3; 
Switzerland, 1; Turkey, 2; India, 3. Total, 233. 

These honorary members have almost all been one or 
more times present at the annual meetings and many of 
them have contributed papers of great value to the magazine 
of the Association, The Military Surgeon. 

When a charter was given by Congress to the Association 
of Military Surgeons by the Act approved January 30, 
1903, it provided for the creation of an Advisory Board 
composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of War and the Seeretary of the Navy and the three 
Surgeon Generals of the medieal services under these three 
Secretaries. 

This Board until 1926 had never had a meeting as no 
matter had arisen concerning which its adviee and as- 
sistance seemed to be necessary. 

But in July of that year the State Department received 
from the French Embassy a communication from Medical 
Inspector General Vincent of the Service de Sante, French 
Army, who was President of the III International Con- 
gress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy which met at 
Paris in April, 1925, saying that he had been instructed by 
the Congress to take the necessary steps to organize an 
International Association of Military Surgeons and_ to 
secure the approval and moral support for this Association 
of the 42 nations represented at the III Congress. In his 
statement showing the need for such an Association he 
referred in a very complimentary manner to the suecess 
and value of the Association of Military Surgeons. The 
Seeretary of State referred his communication to the three 
secretaries interested, who in turn sent it to the Surgeon 
Generals under them for recommendation. The latter recom- 
mended its consideration by the Advisory Board, and so a 
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meeting of that body was called by Secretary Mellon in his 


office at the Treasury, the three Secretaries and three 


Surgeon Generals and the Secretary of the Association 
being present. 

After a full discussion of the matter in all its bearings a 
letter was prepared and signed by the President of the 
soard, Mr. Mellon, to the Seeretary of State requesting him 
to take the proper steps to give the approval of this govern- 
ment to the plan proposed and to secure from Congress the 
necessary authority for the President to send delegates to 
the meeting of the International Association and to the 
IV International Congress of Military Medicine which met 
at the same time at Warsaw in 1927. 

Provision was accordingly made in the Appropriation 
Bills authorizing the President to send delegates to the 
[IV International Congress at Warsaw providing for their 
expenses. The Appropriation Bill containing these provi- 
sions was unfortunately held up by the legislative jam 
which oceurred in March, 1927, but five delegates were sent 
at their own expense with full credentials from the Seere- 
tary of State to the Warsaw Congress. This was the first 
official representation which the United States had had at 
any of the International Congresses of Military Medicine 
which had been held since the World War. Difficulties of 
2 temporary character prevented the organization of the 
proposed International Association of Military Surgeons 
at the Warsaw Congress, but the matter will be pushed at 
dream of Nicholas Senn is 


future until the 


fulfilled. 


Congresses 


‘T HE history of the Association up to 1916 was quite un- 

eventful. The administration was not always vigorous and 
efficient, and consequently the Association did not grow 
At the 1915 meeting, a 


with 


either in membership or efficiency. 
reorganization effeeted 
World War and the selection of an able and efficient Seere- 


Was and the stimulus of the 
Munson, the Association beean to grow 


Our entry into the World War ear- 


tary, Colonel E. L. 
by leaps and bounds. 
ried the membership to the unprecedented height of nearly 
eight thousand (7,980), 

During the greater part of the World War Col. John 
Van R. Hoff, who had been the President in 1902, and who 
was then on the retired list, acted as secretary and editor, 
Colonel Munson having been taken away from Washington 
by the demands of the service. Then came the years of 
in all 
1924, 
the membership gradually declined to 2,863, or only 36 per 
Since 1924 the upward 


war weariness and reaction, with a loss of interest 


things military. During the next five years, until 


eent. of what it had been in 1918. 
climb has been resumed, and if a line is drawn between the 


1915 and 


mated and it is seen that, in spite of the heetie climb and 


low tide of 1924 it enables the gain to be esti 
quick rebound of 1918, the progress of the Association has 
been a steady and substantial one. 

The atmosphere has cleared during the last three years. 
The organization of the medical reserve reminds the profes- 
sion of its national patriotic duty and revives an interest 
in things military. The vexatious trials and disappoint- 
ments of the war are forgotten. It is a fortunate charae- 


teristic of the human mind to forget the disagreeable 


things and to reeall those which are pleasant. Sentimental 
memories are coming to the front and the farther away we 


get from the World War the prouder the medical profes- 





sion is of the tremendous piece of work it put over, and 
every individual member of the profession is glad that he 
had a part in this most creditable effort that the medical 
profession ever made. 

consolidation of the 
World War, 


whose patriotic objects are identical with those of the As 


A great forward step has been the 


Association with the Medical Veterans of the 


sociation, and whose special mission it shall be in the future 


to cherish the sentimental and happy memories of our 


comradeship in war. 
The annual banquet of the Medical Veterans Section ot 
the Association of Military Surgeons is 


now a great out 


standing feature at the annual meeting of the American 


Medical 


members, and 


Association, The consolidation brought 765 new 


the cultivation of a sentimental side of the 


Association cannot fail to be a strong foree in the future 
The membership of the 
$420 and 
More 


belong to the Medical Reserve Corps oft the Army, a body 


building up of its membership. 
August 1, 1928, 
1700. 


Association was on the ecireula 


tion of its magazine Was than 2,200 members 


which is of vital importance to the cause of medical pre 
paredness in the United States to keep interested and well 


informed in the special subject of military medicine, 


MILITARY medicine is a distinet specialty of medicine 
largely administrative, but with an application of prin- 
ciples and technique somewhat different from the practice 
in eivil life, due to the fact that at least at the front it is 
almost exclusively emergency surgery. 
There is one outstanding peculiarity about military medi 
cine, and that is that no other specialty in medicine has the 
about one 


same tendency to be forgotten and of which, 


generation after a war, the medical profession becomes 


quite ignorant. This could be well illustrated by the history 
of the Medical Department and the medical profession after 
the Civil War. After that 


scattered mostly on the frontier and as a 


great struggle the Army was 


result even the 
officers of the Medieal Department who had served during 
the Civil War forgot the specialty of military medicine. 
There was no literature on military medicine available 
to the medieal profession during the decade before the 
Spanish-American War. There was practically nothing in 


our libraries on this subject, except Esmarck’s Surgeon's 


Handbook. As 


and 


a result the principles of administration 
had 


during the Civil War were completely forgotten exeept by 


organization which been so thoroughly learned 


a very few. Only two or three of the older medical officers 
knew how to prepare for the organization of the Army in 
the Spanish-American War, and how it should be cared for 
after it was in the field. 

What an 


profession ot 


the medical 


before the 


advantage it would have been to 


this country if for ten vears 
Spanish-American War we could have had an association 
of military surgeons with a membership of several thou 
sand, and a magazine sueh as we have today. It is fair to 
say that under such cireumstances the medical history of 
the Spanish-American War would have been entirely dit 


Assoc lation ¢ 


Military Surgeons to keep alive the knowledge of 


terent. Therefore it is the mission of the 


medicine during the vears of peace and to provide throu 
literature of t! 


its magazine the eurrent up-to-date [it 


relates to that specialty. 
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The Construction Division Association 
By Col. Edward A. Simmons, Q. M. Res., U.S. A. 


HE Construction Division Association is composed of 
men who served either in uniform in the Construction 
Division of the Army during the World War or as civilian 


employes of that division. 
The main object in forming the Construction 


Association was to perpetuate the good fellowship that 
existed to a marked degree dur- 
ing the war and to maintain con- 
taets that could be quickly mobil- 
ized in the event of another war. 
It is one of the very few social 
organizations of any magnitude 
without either 


which funetions 


constitution or by-laws. For a 
time it had fixed dues; but now 
each member pays what he elects. 
The reason is, that because of the 
inability of a large majority to 
participate in the  oceasional 
meetings due to a widely seat- 
tered membership, it would be 
exact a like 

On the other hand, 


unfair to amount 
from each. 
number 


there sufficient 


living in the vicinity of Wash- 


are a 


ington, New York and Chicago, 
where most ef the association’s 
activities are centered, who are 
well able and glad to bear any 
For 


contact, the members rely on the 


unusual burden. intimate 


Homecomer, a journal of as- 


sociation activities, published 


periodically by the Construction Division Association. 

The serious work of the association lies in its coéperation 
with the Secretary of War, who, through a permanent com- 
mittee, has at his command, without cost, many engineers, 
contractors and others of highest standing, all well versed 
in building eonstruetion. 

In order to get a clear picture of the Construction Divi- 
sion Association, and a cross-section of its membership, one 
know something about the baekground—the Con 
S. Army 


United 


should 
created to handle all 
States during the 


struction Division of the U. 
construction work in the 
War. 


Construetion 


army 
World 
The 1,429 


sioned officers who, in turn, were in charge of 30,000 clerieal 


Division consisted of commis 
employes and a maximum of 427,000 laborers and me- 
chanies and functioned as an independent staff corps, un- 
related to either the Quartermaster Corps or Corps of 
Engineers, although most of its officers were commissioned 
those two branches of the 


through one or the other of 


service. But six of the officers were of the Regular Army, 
all of the rest being drawn from eivil life, the reservoir 


from which they were drawn consisting of chief engineers, 


consulting engineers, assistant engineers, water and sewerage 





Division 





Col. Edward A. Simmons, Q. M. Res., U. S. A. 
President, Construction Division Association. 


experts, construction superintendents, architects and busi- 
ness men with demontrated executive ability. 

The service performed by the Construction Division is 
well summed up in a paper by Col. Lincoln Bush entitled 
“Builders, Defenders and Despoilers of Our Country,” read 
at the annual convention of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers at Buffalo on July 18 
last, as follows: 

“The immediate problem con- 
fronting the Government was 
Na- 
within a 


the construction of sixteen 
tional Army camps 
period of three months for the 
housing and training of 660,000 
men; and before the construction 
of these sixteen camps was well 
under way, the division was di- 
build 


sixteen 


two 
Na- 


tional Guard camps with a eapae- 


rected to within 


months, additional 


ity for 684,000 men, to be ready 


for the first contingent in two 
weeks. The civilian engineers 
and construction leaders of the 


country realized that a stagger- 


ing construction program con- 
fronted our nation for the hous- 
ing and training of men and for 
the eonstruction of innumerable 


other war projects on which the 





destinies of our overseas forces 
must depend, and upon which 
the destinies of war did depend. 

“In addition to the thirty-two National Army and Na- 
tional Guard camps, this vast building program involved the 
construction of hospitals with 121,000 beds; terminal ports 
docks, 


interior storage warehouses at industrial centers; proving 


requiring roads, railroads, wharves and piers; 
grounds, arsenals and plants for the manufacture and the 
storage of powder, high explosives, acids and gases; flying 
fields for the Signal Corps and Division of Military Aéro- 
nauties; mechanical repair shops for assembling and _ re- 
pairing automobiles and trucks in connection with the 
mobile artillery for the Motor Transport Corps and em- 
barkation facilities for the Transport Service, with numer- 


ous other projects of lesser magnitude.” 


‘THAT the Construction Division had to start from noth- 

ine is then pointed out by Colonel Bush, who ealls at- 
tention to the fact that camp and building sites for the 
projects had not been selected; the topography of the 
ground was not known; the extent of the projects had not 
been determined; sewerage, drainage and water supply had 
to be provided; and typical buildings had to be designed 
that could be adapted to the sites when selected. 


“After the thirty-two camps and cantonments had been 
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completed in 1917 and the advisability of concentrating con- 
struction work under a single head had been demonstrated, 
the Secretary of War on October 5, 1917, ordered that all 
construction work of the Army within the United States 
should be done by the Construction Division. 

“Under this order, services were performed for every 
bureau and division of the War Department, involving a 
total cost of $1,200,000,000 for 581 separate projects located 
in every State of the Union except Arizona.” 

As to the camps, Colonel Bush says, “Each camp was a 
self-contained community with every modern facility for the 
comfort and health of the men and Camp Grant at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, costing $11,000,000, was typical of the others 
with its 1,600 separate buildings for quartering 43,000 men 
and 12,000 animals, with a hospital for 1,000 beds, and was 
sufficiently completed to receive the incoming draft forees 
within two and one-third months after construction was 
started. As fast as these camp facilities were completed, 
t+» Utilities Section of the Construction Division took 

iarge of the upkeep and operation of the heating and 
lighting plants, the sewerage and water systems and the 
roads with the army entering and occupying a completed 
city in working order with an adequate fire protection 
system. 

“Provisions were made for supplying each of our men 
with 50 gallons of water per day and the animals with 
15 gallons each, which exceeded the British, Belgium, 
Canadian, French and German supplies by 80 per cent. 

“The greatest care and sanitary precautions were exer- 
cised in the disposal of sewage and wastes by modern 
methods and not a single ease of typhoid or other water- 
borne disease was traced by the Medical Corps to impuri- 
ties of the camp water supplies. As evidence of the efficient 
measures taken for proper drainage and comfortable hous- 
ing, adequate hospitals and mosquito control, sewage dis- 
posal and pure water, it is noted in the Mexican War that 
the deaths per annum from disease amounted to 110 per 
thousand men; in our Civil War, to 65 per thousand men 
and in the Spanish-American War to 26 per thousand men, 
while in July and August, 1918, when the camps and 
cantonments were in full operation, the death rate from 
disease pro-rated for a year was 2.8 per thousand men, 
which was one-fortieth that of the Mexican War, less than 
one-twentieth that of the Civil War and one-tenth that of 
the Spanish-American War and less than half the death 
rate for men in the United States of military age in civilian 
life. What a record of wonderful service by our sanitary 
and water supply engineers in the greatest emergency this 
country has ever known! 

“Two hundred and ninety-four hospitals were provided 
at a cost of $128,000,000, with accommodations for 121,000 
patients, 12,000 nurses, 4,000 doctors and 34,000 enlisted 
men for hospital service. 

“Sixty projects costing $175,000,000 were constructed for 
the Ordnance Department consisting of arsenals, ammuni- 
tion storage plants, gas plants, industrial plants, and prov- 

ing grounds, the proving ground at Aberdeen, Maryland, 
having a plant for assembling gun carriages and artillery, 
with the largest machine shop in the United States. The 








reservation contained 35,000 acres with facilities for every 
conceivable test for guns and munitions; a bombing field, 
a field of 4,000 acres with equipment and plant for the 
manufacture and testing of gas shells, known as the Edge- 
wood Arsenal which cost $30,000,000. There were quarters 
at this plant for 12,000 men, with a gas filling plant having 
a capacity of 120,000 loaded shells per day and facilities for 
the production of caustic soda, mustard gas, phosgene and 
pieric acid, on an enormous scale. 

“Among the larger projects built by the Construction 
Division and representing the best types of terminal port 
facilities, were the seven Army Supply Bases at Boston, 
Brooklyn, Port Newark, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston 
and New Orleans at which were collected the vast stores 
for oversea shipment and connected by rail to the fourteen 
interior warehouses at industrial centers such as Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Cumberland, Pittsburgh, Schenectady, 
Columbus, Chieago, St. Louis and Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

“These Army Supply Bases were combinations of rail- 
road terminals, storehouses and piers for transhipment by 
ocean-going vessels. The Brooklyn Army Base, of the 
multiple story type and the largest, has eight-story con- 
crete warehouses connected with one open dock and three 
double deck piers, which provide loading or unloading 
berths for twelve 8,000-ton ships at a time, with the neces- 
sary railroad tracks and yards to facilitate operations. 
This project was concluded in fifteen months at a cost of 
$30,000,000 and has a total net floor area of 113 aeres. 
These seven terminal ports and fourteen interior ware- 
houses have a combined storage floor space of 631 acres 
with an additional open shed area of fifty acres. The 
docking space at the seven terminal ports is sufficient to 
berth 65 ships of 8,000-ton capacity at one time. Eight 
hundred and forty-four miles of railroad tracks and 1,061 
miles of conerete roads serve these 21 projects, the total cost, 
of which was $234,000,000,” 


‘T HE first chief of the Construction Division was Brig. 

Gen. I. W. Littell, who, prior to the war, with the rank 
of colonel in the Regular Army, and three officers and thirty 
civilians, took care of all construction and repair work at 
the several army posts. Following his retirement due to 
over-exertion in putting through the original ecantonment 
construction program, he was succeeded by Brig. Gen. R. C. 
Marshall, Jr., to whose able direction much of the later 
suecess of the Construction Division was due. 

Without the help and loyalty of the mass of civilian 
employes of the Construction Division, especially of those 
men who were so trained in their respective fields as to 
especially fit them for the work in hand, the height of 
success attained would not have been possible. Hence, it 
happened that when the Construction Division Association 
was formed the men who had served in civilian capacity in 
the Construction Division were ineluded. 

The officers of the Construction Division Association are: 
Edward A. Simmons (New York, N. Y.), President; An- 
drew Pearson Hoover (New York, N. Y.), Vice-President; 
and Edward J. Harding (Washington, D. C.), Seeretary- 
Treasurer. 
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As A 14-Inch Railway Gun Goes Into Service 





Panama Bound from Watertown Arsenal 


This gigantic gun, with its carriage, was 
shipped recently from Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., to the Panama Canal. The 
gun, shipped by rail to Brooklyn, N. Y., thence 
by boat to Corozal, is said to be the heaviest 
piece of freight carried by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, 





Assembling the Carriage in Panama 


The huge trucks and carriage of the 14- 
inch Railway Gun mount being unloaded 
and assembled at Corozal preparatory to 
mounting the gun. 





The Gun Being Mounted on the Carriage 
at Corozal 


This latest addition to the armament of 
the Panama Cana! will assist in the strate- 
gic defense of the Canal Zone. On its rail- 
way mount the gun is ready for use at 
any point on the railroad at a moment's 
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Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., 1918. 


Cantonment View. Assembly Plant in Foreground. 


Raritan and the War 
By Col. J. H. M. Andrews,* Ord. Res. U.S. A. 


A SONG popular with succeeding student generations 
A 


of the Old Raritan” and this same refrain might aptly ex- 


at Rutgers University carries the title “On the Banks 


press the experiences of the officers and men of the Ord- 
War on that 


Common experience and endeavor through 


nance Department, who fought the Great 
historie river. 
those changing days developed a close fellowship and esprit 
which has long outlasted the period of actual association 
and the justification for this article is the frequently re- 
down before the 
Such a 


peated request that some record be set 
passing years have dimmed the memories. story 


should have more than a local interest, for Raritan Arsenal 


developed into the 
largest ammunition 
handling point as well 
as the principal ord- 
nance troop center in 
the United States, en- 
gaging at one time or 
another the services of 
one-fifth of the entire 
commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the 
war-time Ordnance 


Department. 


dent, Philadelphia Ra- #t 
pid Transit Company, _— = 
Philadelphia, Pa. Com- Be ae 


*Assistant to Presi- 


Rari- 
1918, 


manding Officer, 
tan Arsenal, June 
to October, 1919. 


The Raritan Arsenal Band, 1918. 








Ordnance band ever organized. 


To understand thoroughly just what Raritan was and 


why it was, we must recall the conditions which confronted 


us in the summer of 1917. German submarines were rapidly 


depleting the world’s sea tonnage and the Allied man-power 


was dwindling and disheartened. We had pledged our- 


selves to put American troops on the battle front as soon 
tonnage must be 


as possible and obviously all available 


used for this purpose. 


In order that there should be no interference with our 
rapidly developing production program, if we were to have 
supplies for our ultimate program of SO divisions in Franee, 
it was necessary to provide near the ports of embarkation, 

vast reservoirs, into 
which could he poured 
and stored until trans 
portation Was avail- 
able, the output of the 
munition manutaectur- 


ers. The buildings for 


this purpose would 
contain high explo- 
sives and must differ 
from the usual emer 


geneyv construction in 
that they would be 
fireproot i? ol ( 
count of the hazard 
involved, the land 
Said to have been the first and only selected nanalle 
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The 


largest of these depots, located near the port of New York, 


marsh and meadow land in thinly settled sections. 
was knewn as Raritan Arsenal. 


;. ARLY in January, 1918, the Secretary of War, under 

war powers conferred by the Congress, took possession 
for the government of 2,200 acres of land on the Raritan 
River, at the head of Raritan Bay and midway between the 


cities of Perth Amboy and New Brunswick, N. J. This 





2.000-foot Dock at Raritan Arsenal. 
measure, while necessary, involved considerable hardship, as 
some of the residents had lived on the land for many years 
and were suddenly forced to leave their homes and places 
of livelihood, seek new locations at great personal ineon- 
Many of 


them found the resulting financial strain severe and ecom- 


venience and under severe weather conditions. 


pensation was long delayed. It was several years after 
the Armistice before all claims were finally settled and all 
dispossessed land holders received their money. 

About 


land suitable for magazines and the remainine hieh eround 


two-thirds of the area requisitioned was marsh 


was assigned for the erection of barracks for troops and 


assembly shops. The reservation as originally developed 
comprised the storage functions under the Supply Division, 
the troop center under the Personnel Division and the as 
sembly shops under the Production Division. Each seetion 
had its own commander reporting to different divisions of 
the Ordnance Department, with the exception that the camp 
command and the supply depot command were merged 
in the same officer, who thus had two channels of report to 
the Ordnance Department, as well as his administrative 
relations to the department commander. Fortunately the 
rapid growth of all functions early removed this disability 
and the entire reservation was designated as an arsenal 
and all functions merged for administrative control under 


the post commander. 


To the three original divisions of activity, there was 
ultimately added a fourth, when the Ordnance Maintenance 
and Repair Schools were established at Raritan in June, 
1918. 

Each of the had 
organization under its own commanding officer, while the 


four subdivisions its own separate 


post commander had an administrative staff consisting of 
an adjutant, finance officer, quartermaster, surgeon, motor 
transport officer, judge advocate, intelligence officer, fire 





Lighters Containing Picric Acid, 1918. 


marshal, personnel officer, provost marshal and chaplains. 

As ultimately developed, the post comprised 462 build- 
ings, consisting of magazines, barracks, engine and machine 
shops, hospital and welfare buildings, 60 miles of standard 
gauge railroad with an equipment of 11 locomotives and 
100 ears, 6 miles of conerete and 7 miles of cinder road- 
ways, a 2,000-foot dock, water supply, sewerage, telephone, 
light and fire alarm systems, with a troop capacity in bar- 
racks of 7,600 men and storage space of 2,290,000 square 
feet, at an approximate cost of $14,000,000, 

Without going into great detail, it may be of interest to 
what the various 


outline was 


Arsenal 


briefly accomplished by 


subdivisions. 


FOR storage purposes, there were constructed 195 maga- 
zines, the majority of which were 50 x 200 feet in size, 


built of hollow tile and brick, with econerete floors and 


evpsum slab roofs. Fifty-one of these buildings were for 
the storage of smokeless powder, were 32x96 feet and 
were built of asbestos boards with corrugated metal roofs. 
A large proportion of these buildings rested on wooden 
piling. In addition to these magazine buildings, 11 steel 
warehouses 244 x 550 feet were constructed for the storage 


The 


varying length with 


of artillery and non-explosive material. magazine 
lines of 


300 feet 


buildings were loeated in 


300 feet between lines and between buildings. 
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The buildings on each line were staggered with respeet to 
the adjacent lines, thus providing a clear space of 300 feet 
the 


was left standing between magazine lines 


around each magazine and timber above 3 inches 


where it existed 
to break the foree of any explosion which might oceur. 
Running in front of each line of magazines was a line of 
railroad track, these lines converging at the east to con- 
nections to classification yards which in turn connected with 
the docks and The construction in 


two railroad systems. 


rt a 
i teh ue 
o HHA ay a oat 





175 carloads were being handled daily and the entire opera- 
tion—supervision, checking, loading and unloading inelud- 
ing the operation of trains, for which personnel had to be 
trained, was done by an operating force of officers and 
enlisted men of whom about 400 were used as a labor detail 


for the actual handling of material. The physical labor 
necessary in the loading and unloading processes was of the 
most trying sort, particularly for untrained men, many of 


came from colleges and offices and it is a striking 


I 


whom 





Unloadixg Munitions from Lighter to Dock Magazine, Raritan Arsenal, 1918. 


this storage area was prosecuted under conditions of great 
difficulty. 


as impossible for construction purposes and at high tide 


Most of the land had previously been regarded 
was often completely submerged. It was necessary to build 
a dike nine miles long to keep out the water and thousands 
of piles required for the dock and building foundations 
were driven into the frozen ground during the severe winter 
of 1917-18. 


it beeame almost impossible to keep men at work after the 


Labor was hard to get and harder to keep and 


storage of explosives began. 

Before the Armistice all of these buildings were entirely 
filled the 
material was stored outdoors. 


and a considerable amount of least hazardous 
Practieally all the incoming 
shipments were received over the railroads and shipments 
to the Expeditionary Forees were taken to the docks, loaded 
on lighters, towed to the Sandy Hook anchorage and there 
transferred to the transports. The material handled com 
prised all types of shells from 37-mm., to 9.2-inch, rifle and 
machine gun ammunition, grenades, signal rockets and 
lights, smokeless powder, bombs, and all the various types 
of explosive such as black powder, picrie acid and TNT. 
A considerable quantity of material was handled for the 
British, the French and the Up to 
November 11, 1918, the aggregate 


408,560 tons, representing 10.516 earloads. 


Italian governments. 
handled 


At the peak, 


tonnage was 





commentary on the intelligence and patriotism which they 
brought to this work, that it was done promptly, success- 


fully and without a single serious accident. As an indica- 


tion of the rapidity with which the work developed and for 
which the organization had to be expanded, it might be 
noted that in the nine months from February to November, 
2,200 to 90,000 tons 


1918, the tonnage handled grew from 2,2 


per month. 


Q)N the section allotted for training purposes there were 
~ built 116 standard, two-story, 66-man barrack buildings 


capable of housing 7,600 troops. For each four barrack 


buildings, or for each company organization, there was 


built a mess hall with kitchen with a seating capacity of 


250 men and also a latrine and bath house. For each bat- 


talion organization there was built an officers barracks 


with mess hall, kitchen and baths, eapable of housing 33 
officers. In addition to these troop accommodations, there 
was a 200-bed hospital with 6 wards, laboratories and oper 


ating rooms, quartermaster warehouses, fire houses, guard 


houses and a 250,000-gallon steel tank for water supply 
purposes. In addition to this strictly government con 
struction there were the buildings of the various welfar« 
organizations such as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. (Hostess 


House). Red Cross, Jewish Welfare Board and the Knights 
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of Columbus. All this 


construction was the 








typical wooden construe- } : 
7 |: Zi 3 


tion used for all similar pTvanan 





WEEKLY wy 
@aritan Arsenal 


The work originally 
planned for the assembly 


shop was never fully de- 







THRE 


NEW JERSEY = veloped and this organi- 








was used largely 








war-time work, lighted by — 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1919 











electric light and heated ; - 
hy individual stoves, with or ee \\\ HT 
the exception of the hos- \ i. 
pital buildings whieh \ \ ( 
were heated by steam \ 
from a central plant. 

To this 
Camp Hancock, after the 
of the 28th 


sent tor 


camp and to 
departure 
Division, were 
training, the enlistments 
inductions for 
service. Of the 


and ord- 


nance 
5,000 officers and 60,000 


made up the 
war-time Ordnanee De- , 
partment, 981 officers and 
12,419 enlisted men were 


who 





men 


at one time or other sta- 
tioned at Raritan, the 


maximum enrollment. be- 


ing reached in August, 
1918, with 249 officers 
and 6,519 enlisted men. 


From these troops were 
furnished the personnel 
for the various military 
requirements of the de- 
labor 


partment such as 


battalions, guard com- 
field 


depot companies, mobile 


ordnance “The Exhaust”—Raritan’s Weekly 


panies, 
ordnance repair shops and the 
ordnance personnel required for the repair and maintenance 
of divisional and corps artillery. Eight companies were 
specially organized and transferred for guard duty in the 
United States, one ordnance depot company was organized 
and transferred for duty in Porto Rico and three heavy 
mobile repair shops and the artillery park personnel for the 
III, 1V and V 
the A. E. F. 
In June, Maintenance and Repair 
Schools were Rock Island 
Arsenal and in August, 1918, the Machine Gun School was 
Through these schools 


Corps were organized, trained and sent to 
1918, the Ordnance 
transferred to Raritan from 
transferred from Camp Hancock. 
passed, in a three months’ course, all officers commissioned 
for ordnance field service and selected men from each of 
the divisional artillery regiments who were candidates for 
commissions. Students in these schools were taught, in ad- 
dition to military duties, the care, maintenance and repair 
of field artillery, machine guns, small arms, trucks and 
caterpillar tractors; the aim of instruction being to e¢ive the 
student the most intimate and thorough knowledge possible 
of the equipment which he might be called upon to repair 
or maintain. Three hundred and twenty-three officers and 
3,226 enlisted men passed through these schools and 125 
enlisted men 


lieutenants were commissioned from 


second 
who completed the course of instruction, the majority of 
these being ordered for duty with the Expeditionary Forces. 


Publication During the World War. 














_ ini zation 
PRICE. 5 . 2 
———<— for the repair of ord- 
e . 
gg nance motor equipment 


/ 





! which was convoyed from 


st 


WH) 
Wy 


the western factories by 
Uy, the shop 
A crated and shipped over- 
The work of this 


company = Was 


person nel, 


seas, 
-ONVOY 
‘specially commendable. 
It was performed under 
field conditions, the men 
sleeping in their trucks 
or shelter tents by the 
preparing 
food from field 
Not one of the 


which this 


roadside and 
their 
kitchens. 
1,000 vehicles 


organization convoyved 





from Michigan to the sea 


coast but was delivered 





to the embarkation point 


under its own power. 


Seventeen hundred = and 
ninety three motor vehi- 
cles, chiefly artillery sup- 
am- 


ply and artillery 


munition trucks and staff 


cars, were repaired, 
camouflaged and erated 
and 977 sets of driving 


and adjusting wheels 


were assembled for the Mark VIII tank. 


PROBABLY the most serious problem at all times was 
While the majority of the 


Officers were without adequate military training and eon- 


the maintenance of morale. 
sequently were handicapped for field service they were will- 
ing, loval and enthusiastie and their morale was at. all 
times good. 


With the 


general they were above the average in edueation and in- 


enlisted men, however, it was different. In 


telligence. Many were skilled mechanies and many were 
college graduates attracted to ordnance service by the 
thought that their special qualifications would be of service. 
Forced to the hard manual labor of loading and unloading 
ammunition and the dull monotony of guard duty, it is not 
surprising that they resented their lot. Before the Armistice 
their innate good sense and loyalty kept them at the job, 
distasteful and dangerous as it was, but after the Armistice 
the situation was eritical. The war over and, far from the 
front, it was discouraging to enlisted lawyers and engineers 
to be working almost next to civilian employes of the Con- 
structing Quartermaster, who were receiving war inflated 
wages. 

The post intelligence service kept closely in toueh with 
conditions and every possible effort was made to counteraet 
the growing unrest. One favorable element was the splendid 


manner in which the creature comforts of elothine, food 
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and health were looked after. Both the post quartermaster 
and the post surgeon were officers of experience and with 
a wide sympathy and keen appreciation of the viewpoint 
of the man in the ranks. Rationing was always good and 
food was well prepared. Fresh bread was secured daily 
from the Camp Merritt field bakeries and fresh meat and 
vegetables were purchased locally. Pay rolls were promptly 
prepared and men were invariably paid on time. <A well 
organized medical and dental staff, with a corps of nurses, 
promptly met all demands and the health of the command 
was at all times excellent. 

During the influenza epidemic of 1918 it was necessary to 
quarantine the post against the outside, rather than to 
protect the outside against the post. 
of C. and 
J. W. B., with their staffs and buildings, did yeoman service 


The welfare organizations, Y. M. C. A. K. 


in providing entertainment. 
What it is the 


organized was developed, under the competent leadership 


believed was first ordnance band ever 
of an enlisted musician, into a splendid high elass or- 
ganization. 

Another asset of great value was a weekly arsenal publi- 
cation known as “The Exhaust.” This paper, ably edited 
and illustrated by skilled newspaper men from the enlisted 
from 10 to 28 


It ceased publication with the demobiliza- 


personnel, issued 22 numbers of pages of 
printed matter. 
tion of the enlisted men in February, 1919. Its clean-cut 
preachment of loyalty was a tremendous factor in uphold- 


ing the hands of the post commander. 


AXOTHER serious problem was the matter of protection, 

There was not only an extended area crowded with 
stores and explosives to be covered, but the loeation of this 
area in a section thickly populated with low grade foreign 
labor, some of it with marked anarchistic tendencies, made 


the situation serious. Further, during the entire war period 


the Construction Division of the Army was prosecuting 
work with thousands of civilian laborers, some of whom 
lived on the reservation and all having access to it. Early 


plans had contemplated the establishment of a cordon of 
sentry posts around the entire reservation, but this required 
a larger guard foree than was available and had to be 


abandoned. Subsequently strategie points such as en- 


trances—gates and dock—and magazine lines were covered. 
Flood lights to illuminate the wire fence entirely enclosing 
the land boundaries were of theoretical rather than actual 
service. The illumination was poor and evidence of tun- 
nels being dug under this fence was frequently discovered. 
There were frequent alarms both inside and outside, but 
fortunately these were often more amusing than serious. It 
was realized that as the summer sun dried the vegetation 
around the magazines, the danger of fire would become 
serious and as it was reported that in a similar situation 
goats had been used with suecess to destroy the vegetation, 
a supply of goats was requested and promptly furnished. 


Unfortunately the supply was too small, for in spite of 








their rapid propagation, the vegetation kept well ahead of 


them. Either the food was not to their liking or they 
needed reinforcements. 

The first guard troops were the 32nd Co. C, A. C., a 
New England National Guard unit. We soon organized 


and trained our own guard companies and this company 
Later the 11th Battalion, U. 5. 
Infantry took 


was relieved. Guards and, 
in turn, Battalions of 22nd and 50th U. 8. 
over this duty. With the exception of our own companies, 
these troops were all under the jurisdiction of the Eastern 
Department and, while they functioned without friction, 
it is not believed that a divided responsibility under such 
circumstances is desirable. 

POSSIBLY two impressions of the work stand out most 
The 


lucky we were in handling the vast amount of explosive 


clearly. first is, considering our ignorance, how 


material. As an example, our first shipment received was 
pyro cotton in sealed containers with 20 per cent. water. 
So nervous were we about this shipment that some civilians 
The Nitration Works 


Encouraged by the comparative ease 


were borrowed from Nixon to show 
us how to handle it. 
with which this was done, we proceeded to unload the next 
shipment of picerie acid into concrete floored magazines with 
In later weeks, when better 


The 
the 


men wearing hob-nailed shoes. 
shivered to think of this experience. 
the 


In spite of the constant high 


instructed, we 
other outstanding impression is of response of 
personnel to unusual calls. 
pressure of the work, men always responded to appeals for 
extra effort. During the summer of 1918 the Department 
what seemed 
The 


were 


requested an extra effort to ship the A. E. F. 
like an impossible number of Stokes mortar shells. 
men realized what this meant, that great movements 
being prepared in France and that this material might be of 
supreme importance on the battle line. As the result, the 


set schedule was exceeded by about 30 per cent, and the 
Ordnance Office wrote expressing its appreciation for rising 
to the oceasion and sending the program “over the top.” 
In many of the offices and depots of the Service of 
Supply in France there was displayed a sign reading “All 
the fighting is not done at the Front.” I have been led to 
review this record of work in order that I might, if possible, 
hear testimony to the energetic and patriotic soldiers who 
performed it. Above the average in intelligence, many of 
them at great personal sacrifice, gave their service to the 
None of but 


pected and hoped and prayed for service overseas. 


nation unsparingly and loyally. them ex- 


Denied 
“the glory and the glamour of heroic adventure,” called 
upon for work for which they were untrained and which 
was distasteful and hazardous, they cheerfully and patri- 


otically performed a soldier’s duty. Thirteen made the 


“supreme sacrifice” and have become heroic memories. 


Their comrades who remain have only an abiding con- 
sciousness of duty well done and such comfort as there 
may be in the knowledge that “they also serve who only 


stand and wait.” 
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Prism Ghosts 


Their Cause and Their Prevention 


By. O. K. Kaspereit* 


HIS paper was prepared to serve as a guide to those 

engaged in the design and manufacture of optical 
instruments which employ prisms as a means of erecting 
the image. 

Prism ghosts are due to light outside the field of view 
of the instrument passing through the prisms. The ob- 
server, when looking through a telescope in which ghosts 
are present, may not detect such ghosts at first glanee. 
Tilting the telescope slightly or moving the eye off the axis 
of the instrument will reveal the presence of ghosts espe- 
cially when the telescope is trained on a dark wall with 
The 


observer will see an image of the window either erect, lean- 


windows close by but outside the field of view. 


ing or inverted; sometimes these images appear in spectral 
colors. Another easy method of detecting such ghosts is 
to look into the telescope from the objective end, placing 
the eye close to the objective. If the ends or corners of 
the prisms and their reflected images are visible, then one 
may be certain that the prism system of the instrument will 
produce prism ghosts. In Fig. 1 is shown the photograph 
of the image seen when looking into a slightly tilted tele- 
scope from the objective end. The telescope thus photo- 
graphed, showed prism ghosts to an extremely high degree; 
this is also revealed by the photograph where the round 
ends of the prisms as well as some of their reflections are 
plainly seen. In a telescope free from prism ghosts only 
the white dise in the center should be visible. 

Small prism ghosts are found in most binocular field 
glasses. Their effect is a slight fogging of the image but 
otherwise they will not be objectionable. On the other 
hand, the presence of large and bright ghosts must be con- 
sidered a serious defect. When a target, such as an air- 
plane, is observed in the general direction of the sun, the 
effect of such ghosts may be so serious as to prevent the 


target being seen. 


[N a terrestrial telescope lenses or prisms are employed 
to erect the image. Prism ghosts, as the name implies, 
are due to the presence of prisms, hence, only prism erect- 


ing systems will be considered in the following discussion. 





Reticule 


Objective. 


Fig. 2. Diagram showing how the diaphragm D-D’ prevents 
the ghost-forming light (rays p and p’) from reaching the 
image plane (reticle) in an astronomical telescope. 


In the determination of the focal lengths of lenses, their 


separations, position and aperture of diaphragms, the 


*Optical Engineer, Optical Laboratory, Frankford Arsenal, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pig. 1. 
into a slightly tilted telescope from the objective end. 
light spots around the large disc reveal the presence of 
prism ghosts. 


Photograph showing the image seen when looking 
The 


designer will consider four rays as shown in Fig. 2. The 
A and A’ 
axis and come to a focus in the image plane of the objee- 
tive where the reticle is placed. These rays will be referred 
The rays marked B and B’, the 
the principal plane of 


rays marked enter the objective parallel to the 


to as the “Paraxial Rays.” 
so-called “Field Rays,” interseet at 
the objective and, emerging undeviated, proceed toward 
the reticle where they determine the size of the image. 
The angle included by these two rays is 2 @ and is termed 
first-class tele- 


the “True Field” of the instrument. In a 


scope there must be no obstructions placed in the path of 
2 are 


these rays. The two rays marked p and p’ in Fig. 


outside the true field of the telescope. To prevent them 
from reaching the image plane, either directly or by re- 
flection, the diaphragm D-D’ may be placed at the inter- 
section of the paraxial and field rays. 


lst Porro Prisa. 





a’ 
OBJECTIVE. 





x 


F 
jf 4 
2od Porro Prias. . Retioule, 


Pig. 3. Diagram showing how the ghost-forming light 
(ray p’) will reach the image plane (reticle) if the dia- 
phragms D were removed. Shaded sections of the prism are 
not utilized by Paraxial or Field rays. 


The plane D-D’ would be the ideal place to put the 
entrance surface of the first Porro prism. In the ease of 
binoeular field glasses, however, this would make the instru- 
ment too long and clumsy and for this reason the prisms 


are placed nearer to the objective as illustrated in Fig. 3. 
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It may be stated here that in the Battery Commander’s Tele- 
scope the prisms are placed between the plane D-D’ and 
the reticle, thus giving that instrument the desired length 
and slenderness. 

From Fig. 3 it may be seen that the paraxial rays A and 
A’ as well as the field rays B and B’ pass through the 
Porro prism system and arrive at the reticle at their pre- 
designed places. The rays p, p’, q and q’ are outside 
the true field of the telescope and, if permitted to pass 
All four 
The rays p and q’ are 


through the prisms, will form the prism ghosts. 
of these rays enter the first prism. 
the first 
The ray q will emerge from the first prism at e¢ and will 


absorbed in prism at b and d_ respectively. 


not enter the second prism at all. The last ray marked p’ 
in Fig. 3 will be reflected at a toward the entrance surface 
of the first prism where it will suffer another reflection 
toward the second reflecting surface of the first prism and 
from there it will be reflected toward the second prism. In 
this prism it will be reflected twice before it emerges and 
then, proceeding toward the reticle, will form a ghost 
image. It is to be assumed, however, that the diaphragms 
Due to the fact that 
the ray p’ suffered an additional reflection on the entrance 


marked D in Fig. 3 are omitted. 
surtace of the first prism, the ghost image will be erect but 
the sides will be reversed. It may happen that the angle of 
incidence on the first reflecting surface of the first prism at 
a is smaller than the critical angle for that particular 
prism glass and in that case the ghost image will appear 
in spectral colors. 


[N the ease where the paraxial rays emerge from the 

first prism at a distance from the optical axis equal te or 
less than that for the field rays, a ease illustrated in Fig. 3, 
diaphragms of predetermined apertures are sufficient to 
prevent all ghost-forming rays from entering the second 


prism. 
4 
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Fig. 4. Diagram showing the case where correctly placed 
diaphragms do not prevent the ghost-forming rays (rays C 
and q’) from entering the second prism. A slight increase 
in height of the first prism or cutting a groove across the 
long surface of the prism will eliminate these rays. 


In the ease where the paraxial rays emerge from the 
first prism at a distance from the optical axis greater than 
that for the field Fig. 4, the 
forming ray p’ will enter the second prism but upon 


rays as shown in ehost- 
emerging from the same will be stopped by a diaphragm, 
placed at the exit surface of the second prism. If the 


erecting system consists of only one prism, a slight increase 





in height of the prism, as shown by dash-lines in Fig. 4, will 
The rays C and C’ enter the first prism 
the first 


reflecting 


eliminate this ray. 
be absorbed in 
the first 


will 
reflected at 


very obliquely. The ray C’ 


prism. The ray C will be 


surface toward the entrance surface where it will be re- 
flected back toward the seeond reflecting surface and from 
there it will be reflected toward the second prism which it 
After two the 


will emerge and, proceeding toward the image plane, will 


will enter. internal reflections in same it 


form a ghost image there. No diaphragm will stop this 
ray, but cutting a groove across the hypothenuse surface 
of the first prism (see Fig. 4) will eliminate this ray. In 
the case of a single erecting prism a slight increase in height 
of the prism will produce the same effect. 

Another method of eliminating prism ghosts is the use of 
sunshades the 
sunshade of sufficient length will prevent all ghost-forming 


over objective wherever permissible. A 


rays from entering the telescope. 


























Pig. 5. 
the elimination of prism ghosts and at 
reduce the weight of the telescope. 


Diagram showing Porro prism designed to aid in 
the same time to 


For reasons of economy Porro prisms are ground with 
parallel sides as shown in Fig. 4. From Fig. 3 it may be 
seen that the shaded sections of the prism are not utilized 


by the rays necessary to form the image. This knowledge 


led to the design of a Porro prism as shown in Fig. 5, 
where the length of the prism has been reduced and where 
This 
will aid in the elimination of prism ghosts and 
Both of these features 
of hand 


the prism is ground with converging sides. design 


1 
aiso 


will 
reduce the weight of the instrument. 
should be given serious consideration in the desigi 
telescopes, such as binocular field lasses, particularly if 
they are of the wide-angle type. 

For convenience of reference the methods of eliminating 
(1) Plaee at 


and exit surfaces of the prisms diaphragms whose aper 


prism ghosts are placed here. the entrance 
tures are just large enough to permit the passage of the 
paraxial and the field rays. Grinding the sides of the prisms 
Cut 


a groove across the hypothenuse surface of the first Porro 


converging is equivalent to placing stops there. (2) 


prism. (3) In the case of a single erecting prism increase 
the height of the prism. (4) Wherever permissible use sun- 


shades over the objective. 
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Reserve Officer Training 
By Capt. C. S. McDowell,* U. S. Navy 


ESERVE officers to be of real use when called in time 

of emergency must be already trained for the jobs to 

which they are to be assigned. This is axiomatie and should 
be the basis of all peace-time training of reserves. 

It is, of first to 

organizations, or war plans, in order that the number of 


course, necessary prepare war-time 
officers required of different ranks and what duties will be 
required of each may be determined. With the complement 


of officers determined for an 
army corps area or a naval dis- 
trict, and officers enrolled in the 
reserves to fill the complement, 
one step in preparedness is com- 
pleted. In case of an emergency 
the reserve officers can be called 
to active duty and they will re- 
port at the proper places, in ae- 
cordance with their assignments, 
and on paper the organization 
will be complete and ready to 
function. It is easily seen though, 
that the organization will creak 
terribly and there will be much 
confusion, mistakes, and, worst 
of all, great delay, if the officers 
are not fairly familiar with the 
duties they are expected to 
pertorm. 

The the 


officer who is assigned to duty 


training of reserve 


with to duty on a 


ship, in ease of the Navy, can 


troops, or 


fairly well be taken care of by 
having him called to active duty 
and go through training, periodically, with troops, or on 
Generally these training periods, for this type 
with 


board ship. 
of officer, serve as refresher training in a subject 
which he is already familiar. These training periods are 
necessary, however, in order to keep him in touch with the 
spirit and discipline of the services, to acquaint him with 
new developments in apparatus and methods, and to fit him, 
as time goes on, for higher commands. 

It is my purpose, in this article, to discuss the training 
of the reserve technical officer. It was my fortune at the 
beginning of the World War to be assigned to the develop- 
ment of a technical organization which started at nothing. 
the 


months, to about one thousand engineers and scientists, and 


This organization was built up, in course of a few 
5 Ps 1 


at the end of the war was functioning smoothly and ef- 
ficiently. With the hindsight of this experience, I realize 
how valuable it would have been if this particular organiza- 
tion could have been enrolled and preliminarily trained in 
the ways of the service, and the duties that would be re- 
quired of them, prior to our entry in the war. 

*Inspector of Naval Material, San Francisco District. Dur- 
ing the World War, Secretary of the Navy <Antisubmarine 
Board and in command of Naval Experimental Station at New 


London, Conn.; also served on the staff of Admiral Sims in 
London, 





Capt. C. S. McDowell, U. S. Navy. 





|T has lately been my pleasure to take the Ordnance 
Course for Reserve Officers at Stanford University. I 
found this course not only interesting and professionally 
instructive, but equally instructive as indicating what was 
being done, and could be done, in the training of reserve 
technical officers. This was the second year that this course 
had been given at Stanford, and it is my understanding 
that this is the only place in the country where such a course 
is given to reserve officers. 
Sixteen ordnance reserve of- 
ficers of the San Franciseo Ord- 
nance District 
the course as their 14-day train- 
addition, four 


were ordered to 
ing period. In 
regular Naval officers and one 
regular Army officer had been 
invited to attend, as follows: 
Majors W. H. Adams, Ord. Res., 
and W. J. Crook, Ord. 
Captains A. N. Armitage, Ord. 
Res., W. A. Doble, Jr., Ord. Res., 


Res. 


A. B. Domonoske, Ord. Res., 
Dozier Finley, Ord. Res., and 
H. J. Melntyre, Ord. Res. 
Ist Lieuts. H. L. Green, Ord. 


Res., H. L. MeCaleb, Ord. Res., 


J. P. Vollrath, Ord. Res., and 
H. P. Witten, Ord. Res. 2d 
Lieuts. L. A. Anderson, Ord. 
Res., A. F. Gaidos, Ord. Res., 


C. W. Horack, Ord. Res., H. A. 
Olsen, Ord. Res., and E. W. 
Shriber, Ord. Res. Capt. L. A. 
Miller, Ord. Dept., U. S. A. 


S. N. Comdr. J. J. Manning, 
Almy, U. S. N. Lieut. R. C. 


Capt. C. S. MeDowell, U. 
U. S. N. Comdr. E. D. 
Thayer, U. S. N. 


The schedule of the course was as follows: 


TIME SCHEDULE 


First Week—April 30-May 5, 1928) 
Hour Day {oom Instructor Subject 
8 A. M M 575 Atwood Orientation 
Tu 575 Brett Part II, L. 8S. Personnel As- 
signment 
W.F 575 Crook Metallurgy and Ordnance 
Specifications 
9 A.M. M 575 Crook Metallurgy and Ordnance 
Specifications 
Tu 575 Brett Part I, Local Solution 
W. F. 575 McCabe Military Law 
10 A. M. M. W. F. 575 Domonoske Mechanical Engineering Ap- 
plied to Ordnance Pro- 
duction 
Tu 280 Hirsch teserve Corps Regulations 
11 A. M. M. W. F 550 Finley Military Explosives 
Tu 550 Brett Part III, L. S. Procurement 


10:30-12 M, Saturday—Pistol Practice 


Second Week—May 7-12) 
Hour Day Room Instructor Subject 
8 A. M. M. W. F 575 Crook Metallurgy and Ordnance 
Specifications 
Tu 550 Brett Industrial Mobilization 
9A, M M. W. I 532 Taylor Contract Law 
Tu 575 Brett Part III, Local Solution 
10 A. M. M. W. F. 575 Domonoske Mechanical Engineering Ap- 


plied to Ordnance Produc- 
tion 
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Hour Day Room Instructor Subject 
10:12 M. Tu 575 O'’ Hern Post War Ordnance 
11 A. M. M. W. F 550 Finley Military Explosives 


9:30-10:30 A. M. 
10:30-12 M. 


Saturday—Pistol Practice 
Final Critique. 
LABORATORY SECTIONS 
1:30-4:30 P. M. M. T. W. F. First Week, and M. T. W. Second Week 
Friday afternoon, May 18th, will be reserved for examinations—Chemistry 
of Explosives—Finley— Mining and Metallurgical Chemistry Lab. Ordnance 
Metallurgy—Crook, Metallurgical Lab. Mechanical Engineering—Domo- 
noske and Green, Room 281. 
Thursday, May 3 (all day) 
Var Game—Visit to Pacific Coast Steel Co. and Bean Spray Pump Co 
Brett 
Thursday, May 10 (all day 


ar Game—Visit to Caterpillar Tractor Co. and Marchant Calculating 
Machine Co Brett 

Ordnance Conference Course 7:15 P. M., Room 235, 465 Cal- 

ifornia St., San Francisco Hirsch 


All of the instructors 
were in the Army, regu- 
lars or reserves, 
Dr. Taylor. 

It will be 
a rather stiff course was 
laid 


tion to the leetures and 


except 


noted that 


out and, in addi- 


laboratory work, exer- 


¢ises Were. assigned 
which occupied the day 
from 8:00 A. M. to 4:30 
P. M. 


reading assignments 


Questions and 


were preseribed which 


required at least three hours of work per man at night. 
W HAT did I think of the course? That is the question 
that was propounded to me by the Army Officers of 
San Francisco Ordnance District and also by Dean 
the School at 


They apparently thought that I, as 


the 
Hoover and 
Stantord. 

terested party, or rather as a party not in their organiza- 
tion, might be able to pick flaws that would not be apparent 


his assistants in Engineering 


an unin- 


to them. My enthusiasm though, for what they have ac- 
complished in the past two years, makes me desire to say 
things in favor of this course which they, in their modesty, 
may withhold. 

A technical officer, to be of value, must be familiar with 
the technique of the job he is to perform and at the same 
time he must, in the ease of an Army officer, be familiar 
enough with the other branches of the Army, their purposes, 
veneral regulations, habits, 


their traditions, and in army 


and discipline, so as to speak the language and be able to 
see where his work fits into the work of the whole. It is, 
ot course, impossible to expect that a two-weeks’ period a 
year will give equal experience to continuous service, but 
it was astonishing to see how much could be accomplished 
in such a period when the participants were, as they were, 
very serious in their efforts to gain experience. 

I am not familiar with the personal assignments in war 
plans of the reserve officers who took this course, but | 
believe that most of them at least would, in ease of emer- 
geney, be assigned to producing and inspecting ordnanee 
material and equipment. The course, as previously out- 
lined, was designed to make them familiar with ordnance 
specifications for steel, what could be expected of different 
steels, how plants for manufacture of different produets 
should be designed and construeted. In other words, one 
of the two classes was familiar enough with metallurgy at 
the end of the course so that they could draw up the speci- 





Student Officers at Ordnance Course for Reserve Officers, 
Stanford University, May, 1928. 





fications for steel to meet any probable requirements and 
vive the heat treatment desired, and could aet as inspectors 
The had 


furnaces, equip 


at plants to pass on the product, second class 


received sufficient instruction in furnace 
ment, and forge shop equipment design to be able to lay 
out a plant to meet probable production requirements. In 
this, all 


course in explosives ; this would stand all of them in good 


addition to the officers were given an exeellent 


stead as presenting a coordinated picture of Army Ord 


nance, Some of these officers would probably be detailed 


as inspectors at powder plants and magazines. All the 
officers were given a 
series of three lectures 
in contract law; the 


subject is of very great 


interest to any officer 


who may be connected 
with purchases. The 
time that could be al- 
lotted had to be of 


necessity limited, but I 


know that any regular 


officer, normally hand 
would be 


linge contracts, 


much benefited even by 
a short course. It 


that these 


such 
is believed 
reserve officers will be able to handle the very trying and 
involved questions that will naturally arise on war con- 
tracts, with considerable intelligence and understanding as 
a result of Dr. Taylor's lectures. 

Officers who have attended one of these eourses will, on 
subsequent orders to Stanford for additional fifteen-day 
training, be given advanced work along the line of their 
assignments and will also, by such periodie assignments, be 
kept in contact with the Ordnance organization. Several 
of the officers taking this year’s course had taken the course 
a year ago and they were assigned, for their laboratory 
work, the problem of designing special ordnance machinery 
and the testing of special steels to determine fitness for 
ordnance requirements, 
this which 


There is being developed in the 


There is another advantage to course may 
ordinarily be overlooked. 
faeulty of Stanford University, a group of reserve officers 
who are familiar with ordnance requirements and who are 
This 


structing and turning out large numbers of qualified ord 


excellent instruetors. group will be capable ot in 


nance officers in time of emergency. 

It is believed that the pioneer work of Stanford Univer 
sity and the San Francisco Ordnance District in establish- 
ing a technical for annual 


course reserve of- 


the 


training of 


ficers can well be followed by the rest ol eountry. 


California Post, A. O. A., Prize Essay Contest 

The Board of Directors, California Post, Army Ordnance 
Association, has announced an appropriation of $100.00 for 
prizes to be awarded for the best essays on an ordnance 
topie suitable for publication in Army OrpNance. The 
competition is open to members of the advance course of 
the Units, R. O. T. C., of 
California and of Stanford University. 


Ordnanee the University of 


Manuscripts must 


be submitted by Thursday, January 31, 1929, at noon. 
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The Dogs of War in 
Modern Battle 


Major Most, who conducts a school-kennel for training 
police dogs in Berlin, has undertaken the task of training 
canines for service in the German Army. After several 
months of schooling his four-footed students are trans- 
ferred to the Reichswehr—German Militia—for post-gradu- 
ate training under simulated war conditions in special 
maneuvers. 
Photo (left) shows the novel contrivance with which the ) 


dogs are taught to track footsteps. The wheel, operated 
on its overhead track, makes footprints on the ground 
which have no human scent and the dog is patiently 
taught to follow them. 





Two graduates of Major Most’s school 
under advanced training with the Ger- 
man Militia. Both men and dogs are 
equipped for a gas attack. 





‘ 







An especially trained dog of the German 
Army carrying a telephone cable over theo- 
retically dangerous ground from one unit 


of his own forces to another. 
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Carbines Manufactured and Improved by Simeon North, 1833-1843. 
Rod bayonet which extended 2114 inches beyond muzzle is shown at toy 


The Hall Breech Loader 


By Lieut. James E. Hicks,* Ord. Res., U.S. A. 


(Copyright, 1928, by James E, Hicks) 


‘EW realize the developments in the art of arms that Secretary of War, General Armstrong, to purchase a few 


were contributed by Capt. John H. Hall. Captain — of his rifles for test. Samples were again ordered in 1816 


Hall, as well as being the inventor of the first breech load- for additional tests. 

ing arm used by the United States Military forces, was also In January, 1817, a contract was signed for 100 Hall 
the first to put into practical use the system of inter- Rifles for the arming of a company of riflemen to test out 
changeable parts in a United States Armory. He was their general serviceability. A favorable report was sub- 
granted a patent in 1811 covering this system of a breech- mitted as a result of which Captain Hall was sent to the 
loading arm, which was a fire-lock (flint-lock). He manu- Harpers Ferry Arsenal to perfect his rifle. 

factured them in both single and double barrel sporting On March 19, 1819, Captain Hall succeeded in signing his 
arms and pistols. Later he adapted this system to mili- second eontraet with the Government for one thousand 
tary arnis. rifles. He was to receive a royalty of one dollar on each 


After repeated attempts in 1813, he persuaded the then _ yifle, with a proviso in the contract specifying that these 


y rifles were to be manufactured in a publie armory. 


*1738 University Ave., New York, N,. 











Early Hall Pistol. Late Hall Pistol. 
Supposedly made by Captain Hall before he began manu- A marked improvement in design and workmanship over 
facture of rifles for the Government. This pistol was not early model. Above, the weapon is shown with breech open; 


made at a Government arsenal, below, the breech is in the closed posit 
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Simeon North of Middletown, 
Conn., who was the first official 


pistol maker for the United States 
Government, is believed by some 
to have coneeived and used the 
interchangeable parts idea first. 
However, a quotation from a let- 
ter dated May 2, 1842, addressed 
to the Secretary of War from the 
Chief of Ordnance reads as fol- 
lows: “The improvements as Mr. 
Hall left them are likely to be 
retained in use by the United 
States, as they have produced a 
uniformity or identity in the 
various parts of fire arms that it 
had long been a desideratum to 
obtain.” It is also an interesting 
fact to note that the various edi- 
tions of the Ordnance Manual 
(editions of 1841 and 1850) state 
that the Hall Arms should be in- 
terchangeable as manufactured, 
and preseribed tests to insure in- 
terchangeability that were not 
applicable to other models. 

This tends to prove at least that 
Captain Hall was the first to put 
to a practical use the interchange- 
able parts system in arms manu- 
factured in a United States 
Arsenal, 

A contract was signed on De- 
cember 15, 1828, between Col. 
George Bomford of the Ordnance 
Bureau, representing the United 
States Government, and Simeon 
North for the manufacture of five 
thousand rifles at $17.50 each. 
This contract specified — inter- 
changeable parts. Captain Hall 





Methods of Operating Receiver. 
Improvements made by Simeon North, 


Captain Hall was appointed Assistant Armorer in the 
Government employ at a salary of sixty dollars per month, 
and was detailed to the Harpers Ferry Arsenal to super- 
vise the manufacturing of his rifle. Actual production was 
started in May, 1820. 

Captain Hall developed a number of machines at the 
Harpers Ferry Arsenal for producing parts for these arms 
which were interchangeable. This materially speeded up 
production once the equipment was installed. 

There has been considerable discussion as to whether 
Captain Hall or Simeon North was the originator of this 
idea of manufacturmg arms with interchangeable parts. 








took exception to this contract as 
he believed the Government should 
not have given a contract to a 
private individual to manufacture 
arms he had patented. This is 
evidenced by a letter he wrote 
from Harpers Ferry, W. Va., on 
July 26, 1830, addressed to Colonel 
Bomford calling his attention to 
the fact that the rifles being made 
by North might not interchange with those made at Harpers 
Ferry. Captain Hall cites the facet that damaged muskets 
could not be reserviced from parts from other muskets as 
the parts would not match, 

Simeon North had several contracts with the United 
States Government for manufacturing the Hall rifles and 
carbines, and during the course of manufacturing, North 
recommended several improvements. On July 30, 1844, he 
was granted a patent covering the several changes made on 
the Hall Arms, and these were known, officially, as the 
“North improvement.” 

On May 2, 1839, a contract was awarded Colonel North 
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North’s Improvement. 


Involving the breech operating 
for 10,000 Hall earbines to be delivered at the rate of 
2,000 per year at $18.00 each. This contract was based 


upon certain recommendations made by Colonel North for 
the improvements in the Hall carbine, a memorandum of 
which is found in the War Department files reading as 
follows: 
“Memorandum of improvements made by Col. Simeon 
North on Captain Hall’s new patent carbine, viz.: 
“I—The box plate opens and shuts with a double spring 
The 


taining also besides the usual recesses for the append- 


and falling quite back on the stud. breech eon 


ages, one termed ‘the P'TeCASE box.’ 


“2—The catch and guard plate are united in one giving 
thereby double strength to the stock. 
“3 There Is also a decided lnprovement 1th the arrange- 


ments in throwing open the receiver. The hook coming 
in contact with the shoulder being dispensed with. 

“4—The apron is improved by having the stop permanently 
fastened to it instead of to the barrel, preventing 
thereby the loss of the stop. 

“5—The stock is increased in size. 


“6—An alteration in the spring vise, having but one screw 


instead of two. 

“7—He proposes also to inerease the chock serews to resist 
the shock of the recoil—making the body of the serew 
the same size as the head now is.” 








a sectionalized piece of 
The rifling can be seen 


is shown 


*Below 


lever 


The Confederate Hall Rifle. 


barrel with deep reaming back 
with a 





mounted on side of receiver frame. 

The patch box here recommended does not appear to 
have been finally adopted, as no Hall gun is known to exist 
having any recess in the breech for appendages, except the 
gun with the sliding rod bayonet, and there it is on the 
under side of the stock, and the cover is a continuation ot 
the guard plate. 
last 


These were the chief features embodied in the con- 


tract, made with Colonel North. These arrangements were 
so satisfactory to the Government that the contract was con 
tinued from year to year and North continued to receive 
manu 


orders on aecount of it until his death in 1852. He 


factured over 18,000 carbines under this contract. 


/ FEW pots as to the interior ballistics of the Hall 


4 rifle may be of interest at this time. The ealiber 1s 


tiftv-four, the depth of the grooves is two hundredths of an 
The number of grooves, sixteen. The pitch one turn 
feet. At 


one and a half inches or as far back as the rear edge of the 


inch. 


in eight the muzzle the lands are reamed out tor 
front sight.* A look into the muzzle might easily mislead one 
into thinking the gun a smooth bore. The carbine or muske 
toon is a smooth bore, but of sixty-nine caliber. The rear 
of the bore is funnel-shaped to prevent the ball becoming 
sliced as it enters the barrel from the movable breech block. 
the 


The bore of the breech block is slightly larger than 


harrel to facilitate ease and rapidity of loading. 





from muzzle, 


magnifying glass. 
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1. Hall Rifle, flint lock, Cal. .54, manufactured at Harpers Ferry, 1837. Lock open, length of barrel, 30 inches. 2. Flint 
Lock Rifle, Cal. .54, Harpers Ferry, 1831. 3. Percussion Rifle, Cal. .54, Harpers Ferry, 1839. 4. Percussion Rifle, Cal. .54, 


Harpers Ferry, 1851. 


Several other interesting features are also found in the 


Hall rifles and carbines. In all models the metal parts were 


browned instead of the eustomary bright or blue finish. 
This browning was a laequer of quite permanent dur- 
ability. Hall arms were years ahead of other manu- 
facturers in such details as the sliding rod bayonet which 
was later revived in the caliber 45 and Model 1903 Spring- 
field rifles. Another fact of import is that interchangeable 
rifle manufacturing was not adopted in the Springfield 
Armory until 1842, and did not get into quantity produe- 
tion until 1844. Hall Arms first appeared with the per- 
cussion system in 1839. It was not until the model 1842 
musket that the other United States military arms appeared 
with this feature. 

Hall was among the first to use in military arms the pistol 
grip trigger guard. Also a feature little known about the 
Hall arms was the set trigger device in which the tension 
on the sear could be regulated. 

During the Civil War a very interesting reversal of the 
order of things occurred when the Confederate troops con- 
ducted their raid on the Harpers Ferry Arsenal. During 
this raid, among other things captured were a number of 
parts for the Hall rifles then under process of manufacture. 
Due supposedly to the fact that the Confederate raiders 
did not get all the parts necessary to assemble a complete 
Hall rifle, and lacking the machinery to make them, they 
substituted the missing parts by simple ones of their own 
manufacture, thus converting the Hall rifle back to a very 
unique and serviceable muzzle loader. In this country at 
least, this is the only military weapon that was converted 


from a breech-loading arm into a muzzle loader for military 
purposes. This particular conversion is quite rare, there 
being only a few specimens among collectors at the present 
time. 

The Hall arms were subjected to various tests, chief of 
which was the test by a Board of Officers at Greenleaf’s 
Point, D. C., in the winter of 1818. Another test was 
conducted at Fortress Monroe in 1825. During both of 
these tests seven to eight thousand rounds were fired on 
which the Boards reported favorably as to performance 
and general serviceability. 

On April 22, 1828, Hall made his third contraet with 
the United States Government for six thousand rifles. This 
contract included the use of Hall’s patented machines for 
manufacturing and his service. He continued on at the 
Harpers Ferry Arsenal until his death which occurred 
February 26, 1841. 

Not to detract from the credit due Captain Hall for his 
invention of the first breech-loading United States military 
arm, his real contribution of permanent usefulness was the 
development and perfection of machinery and systems for 
manufacturing parts in quantity production that would all 
interchange with one another. 

The manufacturing of Hall rifles did not long survive 
after Captain Hall’s death. There was a total manufactured 
of 25,500 rifles and 13,684 earbines. $149,410.79 was 
spent for machinery and tools for the manufacturing done 
at Harpers Ferry Arsenal. 

The Harpers Ferry Arsenal was destroyed by fire April 
18, 1861, and never was rebuilt. 












































Our Tenth Annual Meeting 


|F the art of defense, speaking from the standpoint of 


military armament, has kept pace with general scientific 
progress of the past ten years, there should be a very ma- 
terial progress in the design and development of American 
ordnance of today as compared with that of 1918. Ten 
vears are a sufficient period not only to get one’s bearings 
and come to a decision as to the necessary types and classes 
of armament required for modern defense, but they also 
comprise a sufficiently lengthy period for solving inherent 
problems, laying down designs and transforming at least 
pilot models into fact so that those models can be proved 
as mechanically fit and tactically sufficient. 

Members of the Army Ordnance Association are familiar 
with the degree of progress in this field since November, 
1918. They know that real progress has been made. They 
know that American ordnance today has kept pace with 
other engineering advancements since the World War. They 
know too that this has been accomplished against consider- 
able odds. At the end of ten years many of the engineering 
problems of modern armament are solved and many others 
are well on the way toward solution. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, October 4, this year will have added 
significance because it will present a fitting opportunity to 
study this degree of progress. It marks from a munitions 
standpoint the passage of what Mr. Crowell, our President, 
ealls “the decisive decade’—a logical stopping-off place for 
a review of the past ten years. Those of our members who 
will be present will have an opportunity to see the material 
progress in the development of ordnance which this decade 
has brought. 

The the National 
Division, American Society of Mechanical 
be an auspicious event. The A. S. M. E. 
1919. It 


to observe developments of the intervening period, 


Defense 


Engineers, will 


presence at the meeting of 
Was present al 
after ten 
This, to 


our first meeting in will return years 


our mind, is auspicious because of what the National De- 


fense Division is. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Division is one of the most potent influences in our country 
As the A. 8. M. E. has 


played a stellar role in mechanical progress generally, so its 


in the field of defense engineering. 


National Defense Division, by its counsel and codperation, 
its study and application to things military, has done and is 
doing a real national service. 

Electrical En- 


gineers, The Society of Military Surgeons, and the Con- 


In addition, The American Society of 


struction Division Association have their important places 
in this general scheme of things as the articles concerning 
them in this issue show. 

The Electrical 


has an important place not only in the peacetime develop- 


American Society of Engineers itself 


ment of the nation but in the preparedness plan as well. 
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Electrical power with its multifarious uses in everyday life 
Electricity hav 


the 


is the very life blood of a country at war. 
ing superseded the older forms of energ\ is motive 
power of the machines that produce munitions. 

The late Guy E. Tripp, one of the founders of the Army 
directors 


Ordnance Association and one of its officers and 


from the day of its organization until his death, had, pos 
sibly in greater degree than any other man of his time, a 
far-seeing conception of electrical power as an aid to na- 
tional defense. Writing in this journal several years ago, 
lie stressed the value of electrical power development as a 
military asset. Among the highest in importance did he 
place this factor: “as electric development proceeds the num 
ber of men needed to produce a given quantity of munitions 
is being constantly decreased, thus increasing our potential 
manpower for active service.” There are other advantages, 
of course, but the fact is self-evident that as our electrical 
power resourees grow so, in direct ratio, does our industrial 
strength and accordingly our munitions-production capacity. 

The Society of Military Surgeons has a logical interest 
in our program although from a viewpoint slightly different 
from the engineering and technical organizations. To bind 
up the wounds of the soldier on the field of battle is not 
albeit this Is a most 


the military surgeon’s only function 


humane and necessary one. Essentially a military organiza 
tion, it is to the interest of its members to observe current 
niunitions developments. For, after all, the rounded medical 
officer should have a circumspect knowledge of the whole 
as well as the life re- 


military machine—the death dealing 


trieving. To emphasize the latter to the exclusion of the 
former is to know but half the story and to forget the cause 
in curing the effect. 

has 
Members of that 


The Construction Division Association a very close 
connection with our munitions progress. 
organization did what was thought humanly impossible dur- 
ing the World War when in less time than it takes “to say 
Jack Robinson” they erected cantonments, supply depots, 
Their 


function is a vitally important one and it is to their interest 


proving grounds and hospitals here and abroad. 


to see and know the status of modern ordnance so that they 
too may have a broad and well proportioned picture of the 
weapons whose makers they must roof and whose operators 
they must house. 

Our principal hope is that the forthcoming meeting with 
its demonstrations of modern weapons, its exhibits of tae 
tical and scientific developments, and its opportunities for 
engineer, manufacturer and everyday citizen to observe and 


study, will be proof positive to all and particularly thos 


not so closely in touch with ordnance affairs that the pro 
gress of the decade has been truly great and that through 
the intensive endeavor of all concerned American munitions 
are, as they should be, apace with other advancement since 
the World War. 
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Lieut. Col. Joseph A. Steinmetz 
[ N the untimely death of Lieut. Col. Joseph A. Steinmetz, 
president, Philadelphia Post, Army Ordnance Associa- 
tion, the national defense loses an active advocate and 
friend. 

An engineer and inventor of note, Colonel Steinmetz 
rendered valiant aid to America and the Allies during the 
World War. After the War he was untiring in his interest 
in munitions preparedness matters. He was a charter 
member of the Army Ordnance Association and a founder 
of the Philadelphia Post, to the presideney of which he was 
elected last year. He combined in stimulating measure the 
qualities of the patriotic citizen and learned engineer with 
those of the untiring doer of deeds in the causes for which 
he stood. His passing leaves vacant on the roster of the 
Association the place of a friend and member, the like of 


whom any ¢ause ean ill afford to lose. 


Patents of Government Employees 

EY EN to the layman not versed in the “whereases,” 

prayers and decrees of judicial procedure, it will be 
apparent that the recent change in the organie law affecting 
patent rights of government employees, as described in the 
patent section of this issue, is a tardy but none the less 
welcome remedy of a condition that has long been erying 
for relief. Now that the change has been made there is 
reason to believe that the matter of rights is adjusted satis- 
factorily and, even more important than that, there is cause 
to hope that the new order of things will prompt the many 
scientists and engineers in government employ to even 
greater advancements than they have already made. 

As The New York Times remarks, the government has 
now gone further in this respect than most private manu- 
facturing concerns, for the government employee with tre- 
mendous research facilities at his disposal can act as a free 
agent in the disposal of his patents rights, only reserving to 
the state the use of his invention in government operations. 

Under these conditions there is an incentive for the pos- 
sible patentee “to step on the gas” for he now has the as- 
surance that if there is a commercial use for his invention 
such use will mean something more than glory for the 
inventor. 

We do not prophesy that there will be forthcoming im- 
mediately from the engineers of the government engaged in 
defense projects any startling innovations. Under the old 
law they were not laggards. But with the matter on a fair 
basis, as it now is, and with the vague quiddities of the old 
dispensation removed, Uncle Sam has done his share toward 
letting his publie servants “in” on their own inventions. 
And accordingly as the brain child of the patentee is useful 
in the commercial world the reward in dollars and cents 
will be proportionate. With such an incentive our research 
engineers may scale the heights and plumb the depths. 


The Dodge Board Report 

[T is a far ery to the Spanish-American War. But to 

point a moral from the pages of history of the not distant 
past, being one of the editorial prerogatives, it is desired to 
record for the benefit of this generation an occurrence at 
the close of the last century which offers ground for passing 
thought. 

It will be recalled that in September, 1898, at the request 
of Gen. R. A. Alger, Secretary of War, the President ap- 


pointed a board with full power to investigate every bureau 


of the War Department and everything connected with the 
Army during the War with Spain. Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge was president of the board, the findings of which 
were known as the Dodge Board Report. The so-called 
“embalmed beef” charges were aired and every activity of 
the Department was carefully examined. 

The board investigated the conduct of the Ordnance De- 
partment, then under the direction of Brig. Gen. D. W. 
Flagler. It summarized its findings in these words: 

“The great work of this department must be done in 
times of peace before war comes. Guns, mortars, car- 
riages, small arms, ammunition, and equipments must be 
decided upon in advanee, the plants for their production 
established, and a supply accumulated sufficient for the 
probable needs of the country. There is no time after war 
is declared in which to make this provision. It is a great 
work, requiring careful study and investigation on the part 
of the officers, a wide comprehension as to the probable 
needs of the country, and the disbursing of large sums of 
money. The work of preparing for war can be done no 
faster than appropriations will permit, and a very im- 
portant duty of the Chief of Ordnance is submitting to 
Congress the proper recommendations and estimates for ap- 
propriations to carry on the work of his department in the 


best manner. 


“The testimony before the commission shows that the 
Ordnance Department had in the past fully appreciated the 
situation; that it had so far as lay in its power provided 
for the contingeney of war; and its chief had placed before 
Congress the necessary data to enable that body to judge 
knowingly of the needs of the department to do its ap- 
pointed work; that he had in his recommendations as to 
the distribution of money appropriated anticipated the 
conditions which war would bring, had urged that the mak- 
ing of guns and carriages might take precedence over that of 
other articles which require less time to manufacture, and 
that the necessary plants might be established to meet the 
demands that would immediately follow a declaration of 
war.” 

This might be taken in tote and applied to present day 
conditions. The problem is the same—the solution is as 
definitely and diligently sought. Thirty years ago the es 
sence of the problem of munitions preparedness was, in the 
words of the board, “The great work of this department 
must be done in times of peace before war comes.” 
Industrial preparedness as we have it today! “Guns, mor- 
tars, carriages, small arms, ammunition and equipments 
must be decided upon in advance, the plants for their 
production established and a supply accumulated for the 
probable needs of the country.”—The war reserve of muni- 
tions as it is sought after today! Lastly, “The work of 
preparing for war can be done no faster than appropria- 
tions will permit.” The essence of the problem as it exists 
today! Funds, industrial preparedness and a war reserve 
were the sine quo non thirty years ago. They constitute 
the essence of munitions preparedness today. The Dodge 
report in its clear-cut analysis of the munitions problem as 
it found it might well have been written but vesterday. 
Today we see the objective more clearly and endeavor to 
obtain it more efficiently. But thirty vears have made no 


real difference in the problem itself. 














Lieut. Col. Joseph A. Steinmetz 


[_JEUT. COL. JOSEPH A. STEINMETZ, President, 


Philadelphia Post, Army Ordnance Association, former 


president of the Aero Club of Pennsylvania, and distin- 
guished for his contributions as an engineer and citizen In 
peace and war, died July 11, 1928, after an illness of sev- 
eral months at his home at Westview and Wayne avenues, 
Pa. 


from 


Germantown, 


Deseended illustrious Colonial families through 
both parents, Colonel Steinmetz, who was born in Phila- 
delphia, was the son of John and Frances Morris Stein- 
metz. He was edueated at Central High School and Lehigh 
University. 

In the infaney of aviation he took a keen interest in the 
new science and had been regarded since 1910 as a pioneer 
in the advancement of flying. His interest took especially 
valuable form in 1914, when he began to perfect inventions 
designed to protect cities from air attacks. 

The Steinmetz “hook bomb” was adopted by the French 
and used in repelling attacks by Zeppelins. The bombs were 
suspended by wires from airplanes, with a hook to cateh in 
the covering of a dirigible and explode the bomb. 


When the United 


metz was appointed a 


States entered the war Colonel Stein 
the National 
England, studying 


lle helped Lo 


war shipyard. 


member of Researeh 


Couneil, and toured France and pro 


gress of the Allies in airplane construction. 
Hog the 


Shortly before the Armistice he was commissioned a major 


seleet Island as site for a great 


in the Ordnance Department Reserve, and recently was 


raised to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Besides his anti- 


aircraft inventions during the war period he patented 
devices for use against submarines. 
Colonel Steinmetz founded the iron and steel firm ot 


Janney, Steinmetz & Co. He also was president of Stein 
metz & Co., Ine.; director of the Globar Corporation, of 
Falls, N. Y., the Steinmetz Heat 


ing Company, Ine., of New York. 


Niagara and founder ot 


Annual Meeting—Bridgeport Ordnance District 


‘T HE Annual Meeting of the Bridgeport Ordnance District 
was held at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn., on Friday, 
L’H. Ruggles, Assistant 


The attendance 


June 15, 1928, with Brig. Gen. C. 
Chief of Ordnanee, as the guest of honor. 
at the meeting numbered 150, including the reserve officers 
assigned to the Bridgeport District, members of the Dis- 
trict Advisory Board, and the manufacturers who have ac- 
cepted schedules of production. Of the 110 reserve officers 
assigned to the Bridgeport District, 80 were present at the 
meeting, and 109 were either present or accounted for, 

The Mr. Samuel M. Stone, 


Colt’s Arms Manufacturing 


included President, 


fuests 


Patent 


Company, Mr. 


Fire 


Personnel 
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Philip B. Gale, President, Standard Screw Company, Mr. 
Clayton R. Burt, Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Pratt & Whitney Company—all members of the District 
Advisory Board, and the following manufacturers: Lieut. 


Col. F. H. 


Corporation, 


Payne, President of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Mass., 
Chief; Mr. Henry Brewer, Vice-President and Secretary of 
New 
Conn.; Mr. Charles L. Eyanson, Assistant to the President, 
The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Ine., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Gen. S. H. Wadhams, U. S. A., Ret., Director 
of the Connecticut State Water Commission, and Maj. P. R. 
Assistant, New York 


Greenfield, and Assistant Distriet 


the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Haven, 


Faymonville, Executive Ordnance 
District. 

At the dinner which preceded the meeting, each guest was 
furnished with a “List of Specifications” covering the ma 
terial requirements of the evening in lieu of the usual inenu 
ecard. This list ineluded sueh War Department specitica- 


tions as were applicable and available. 


At the conclusion of the dinner, Col. B. A. Franklin, 
District Chief, called the meetine to order, and after wel- 
coming the guests, read a telegram from the Chief of 


Ordnance, announcing M-Day, and directing the District 
Colonel 


Dun- 


Chief to put his mobilization plans into effect. 
then directed his executive assistant, 
Dept., U. S. A., to 


division ¢hiefs and their executive officers. 


i‘ranklin 
Ve rregvor, 


Capt. 


ean G, Ord. assemble the 


| hey proceeded 


to the places assigned to them at the central table, and the 


District Chief instrueted them to report on the personnel of 


their divisions and upon the status of the Lactory plans 
assigned to them. 
Before calling on the division chiefs for their reports, 


Captain MeGregor explained the charts that had been pre- 
pared to show the progress of the work of the district. He 
then ealled on each division chief in turn for a report on 
the personnel of his division and on the status of the work 


of his organization. 


The following division chiefs submitted reports: Artil- 
lery Division—Lieut. Col, J. D. Skinner, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Small Arms Division—Maj. G. E. Tenney, Springfield, 
Mass.; Ammunition Division—Maj. A. L. Bausman, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Gage & Inspection Division—Maj. W. H. 


Weingar, Hartford, Conn.; Technical Division—Maj. P. W. 
Bidwell, Holyoke, Mass.; Maj. 
R. M. Seabury, Springfield, Mass.; Procurement Division 

Lieut. Col. W. D. Ballard, Holyoke, Mass. 


chief, as his name was ealled, directed his exeeutive officer 


Administration Division 


Each division 


to call the roll of the division. Each officer rose as his 
name was c¢alled and remained standing until the comple 
tion of the roll eall. After the division reports were sub 
mitted, Captain MeGregor summarized the work of the 
district during the past year, and at the con on of tl 


report, handed to the district chief the written reports of 
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Ordnance Reserve Officers’ Training Camp, Rock Island Arsenal, 1928. 


Front row (left to right): Capt. A. M. Ehrlich, Maj. A. C. Harris, Maj. G. H. Higgins, Lt. Col, H. Diemer 
ist Lt. V. N. Charles, Ist Lt. G. T. Rowland, Maj. J. Mather, Brig. Gen. C. L’H. Ruggles, Col. D. M. King, Maj. 
P. G. Blackmore, Ist Lt. E. S. Gruver, Lt. Col. W. C. Rogers, Maj. R. T. Olney, Maj. R. C, Bodenhamer, Maj. H, B. 
McKahin and Maj. J. B. McLennan. 
Middle row: 2nd Lt. P. P. Smongeski, ist Lt. B. C. Cox, Capt. G. H. Boyer, 2nd Lt. C. J. McCarthy, Ist Lt. J. J. 
Hanaw, Ist Lt. H. J. Harms, Ist Lt. L. C. Biddle, Capt. L. A. Codd, Ist Lt. R. R. Rosell, 2nd Lt. S. D. Smith, 2nd Lt. 
J. F. Nickell, Capt. B. H. Ball, Ist Lt. R. H. Reid, 2nd Lt. R. G. Koch, 2nd Lt. M. C. Donkle and Capt. J. F. Ballenger, 
Top row: Capt. R. A. Gregory, 2nd Lt. F. L. Green, 2nd Lt. W. G. Stanton, 2nd Lt. J. W. McCaffrey, 2nd Lt. 
©. B. Shawhan, 2nd Lt. H. R. Battrell, 2nd Lt. A. DeL. Hertz, Ist Lt. ¢ R. Burlingame, 2nd Lt. F \. Hennigan, 
2nd Lt. E. C. Bopf, 2nd Lt. J. O. Johnson, ist Lt. J. E. Rohrer, Ist Lt. C. W. Laumann, and 2nd Lt. C, F. Criley, 
the war game, which had been in progress in the district Gregory, St. Louis, Mo. Ist Lieutenants Chas. R. Burlin- 
oftice for the preceding two weeks. game, St. Louis, Mo.; Virgil N. Charles, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
On behalf of the reserve officers assigned to the Bridge- Burns C. Cox, Atlanta, Ga.: Lester C. Dibble, Lineoln, 


port District, Colonel Franklin then presented to Captain 
McGregor a wrist watch as a token of appreciation from 
had the 
Colonel Franklin then ealled on the incoming execu- 
Clement, Ord. Dept., is = 


who outlined the work of the district for the ensuing year. 


the officers who worked under him for past five 
years. 


tive assistant, Maj. J. K. 


The district chief then introduced General Rugeles, who 


made the address of the evening. General Ruggles made 
an eloquent appeal for industrial preparedness and ended 
by congratulating the district for its progress during the 
past vear. 

address, brief remarks were 
made by Mr. Stone, Mr. Gale and Mr. Clayton R. Burt 


Following General Ruggles’ 


members of the Advisory Board, and by Colonel Payne, 
Mr. Brewer, Mr. Eyanson, and General Wadhams. These 
speakers paid high compliment to the work of Colonel 
Franklin and his associates in the Bridgeport District, and 
stressed the necessity of continued codperation on the part 
of manufacturers in the work of industrial preparedness. 


Rock Island Arsenal Reserve Officers’ Training Camp, 1928 
‘THE annual training camp for Ordnance Reserve Officers 
at Rock held July 8-21, 1928. 


Lieut. Garland T. Rowland, Ord. Dept., U. 


Island Arsenal was 
S. A., was camp 
commander. 

Cols. 
William C. Rogers, St. Louis, and Hugo Diemer, Chicago. 
Majors Richard Bodenhamer, El Dorado, Ark.; Allen C. 


Harris, Dayton, Ohio; George H. Higgins, Rockford, IL; 


The followine officers were in attendance: Lieut. 


Herbert B. MeKahin, Moline, Ill.; John B. MeLennan, 
Chieago, Ill., and Roy T. Olney, Kansas City, Mo. 
Captains John F. Ballenger, Detroit, Mich.; Benjamin 
Harrison Ball, Highland Park, Ill.; George H. Boyer, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Leo A. Codd, Washington, D. C.; 
Abraham M. Ehrlich, Washington, D. C., and Ralph 


Birmingham, Ala.; Herman L, 
Harms, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Carl W. Laumann, South 
Milwaukee, Wis.; H. Reid, Chicago, Ill.; J. 
Rohrer, Pensacola, Fla., and Rufus R. Rosell, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Edward C. Bopt, Chicago, Ill.; Clifford F. 
City, Mo.; Melvin C. Donkle, Madison, Wis. ; 
Green, Detroit, Mich.; Franeis A. 
Pa.; Alfred DeL. Hertz, South Milwaukee, Wis.; John O. 
Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; Richard G. Koch, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John W. MeCaffrey, Chicago, Ill.; Callahan J. Me- 
Carthy, South Milwaukee, Wis.; John F. Nickell, Joplin, 
Mo.; Olen B. Shawhan, Des Moines, Ia.; Paul P. 
geski, South Milwaukee, Wis.; Sydney D. Smith, Chicago, 
Ill., and Wyllys G. Stanton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Three courses of study were given: the basic, advanced 
Gen. C. LH, Ord. Dept., 
U. S. A., Assistant the Chief of Ordnance, and Maj. 
John A. Brooks, Ord. Dept., wa ae Officer, 
Office of the Chief of Ordnanee, visited the arsenal during 
the camp and addressed the student officers, as did 
Col. D. M. King, Commanding Officer of Island. 
Lieut. E. S. Gruver, Ord. Dept., U. S. A., conducted drill, 


and other officers of the regular establishment stationed at 


Neb.; Justin J. Hanaw, 


Robert Kdwin 


2nd Lieutenants Harvey R. Battrell, LaCarne, O.; 
Criley, Kansas 
Frederick L. 


Hennigan, Pittsburgh, 


Smon- 


and special. Brig. Ruggles, 
to 


Personnel 


also 


Rock 


Rock Island and superintendents and foremen of the several! 
divisions conducted the various classes by lecture, discussion 


and practical demonstration of the principles and 


terial studied. 


1928 Reserve Officers’ Training Camp, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground 

Q)NE hundred and fifty Ordnance Reserve Officers under 

the Maj. BR. H. Ord. Dept., 

U. S. A., Director of Training, attended the annual train 

the Aberdeen 


command of Somers, 


ing camp for reserve officers at Proving 
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Ground, Md., July 29 to August 11, 1928. Major Somers 
was assisted by Maj. Chas. O. Gunther, Ord. Res., Stevens 
Institute of Technology; Capt. H. L. Campbell, Ord. Dept., 
University of Cincinnati; Capt. L. M. Bricker, Ord. Dept., 
University of Michigan; Capt. G. C. Woodbury, Ord. Dept., 
Cornell University, and Capt. T. R. Taber, Ord. Dept., 
Lehigh University. Basic, advanced and special courses of 
instruction were given. The following reserve officers were 
in attendance: Lieut. Cols. G. S. Brady, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
James Guthrie, Elyria, O.; William T. Hensley, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; William H. Hogg, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and J. D. 
Skinner, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Majors J. B. Arthur, Watertown, Mass.; P. W. Bidwell, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Charles K. Blatchley, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
H. M. Brayton, Dover, N. J.; James F. Carle, Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. E. Davies, New York, N. Y.; Walter W. Golden, 
Ellwood City, Pa.; Charles O. Gunther, Grand View on 
Hudson, N. Y.; Charles J. Jeffers, Lynn, Mass.; James C. 
Karnes, Washington, D. C.; J. D. Murray, New York, 
N. Y.; E. R. Northrup, Middletown, N. Y.; A. M. Platoff, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; Charles F. Queisser, Cleveland, O.; and 
E. G. Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Captains N. C. Avery, New Britain, Conn.; B. F. Baker, 
Riverdale, Md.; A. H. Barnes, Washington, D. C.; H. 
Beckett, Lanham, Md.; B. W. Benedict, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
D. P. Carpenter, Brazil, Ind.; M. A. Collins, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; W. F. Costello, New Britain, Conn.; K. N. Cun- 
ningham, Rochester, N. Y.; C. Stanley Dewsnap, Spring- 
field, Mass.; G. R. Ensminger, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
H. 8S. Eroe, Wharton, N. J.; R. J. Forsyth, Greenfield, 
Mass.; S. L. Goodale, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. Norman Hicks, 
Watertown, N. Y.; W. B. Hood, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. F. 
Hubbard, Elkton, Md.; Robert J. Johnson, Ingram, Pa.; 
G. Hewitt Knode, Altoona, Pa.; D. A. Lenk, Newton 
Islands, Mass.; H. I. Lewis, Narberth, Pa.; Howard Logan, 
Chieago, Ill.; Henry N. Marsh, Wilmington, Del.; H. K. 
MeCook, Washington, D. C.; E. A. Millar, Jr., Narberth, 
Pa.; H. H. Olmstead, Wharton, N. J.; R. F. Pohle, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; E. H. Sager, St. Louis, Mo.; H. E. Sehofield, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; O. R. Schurig, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
William E. Sidney, Castle Shannon, Pa.; K. I. Tredwell, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; W. D. Taylor, Watertown, N. Y.; 
Seth Wiard, Meriden, Conn.; William B. Williams, Had- 
donfield, N. J.; and C. R. Yates, New Haven, Conn. 

Ist Lieuts. C. A. Bergmann, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. 8. 
Brescka, Roselle Park, N. J.; R. J. 
Pa.; Joseph F. Carroll, New Haven, Conn.; 


Carper, Forty Fort, 
H. B. Chan- 


non, Boston, Mass.; F. Osear Chase, Boston, Mass.; R. E. 
Curly, New York, N. Y.; J. F. Drennan, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; L. C. Ensminger, New Britain, Conn.; D. C. Fabel, 


Cleveland, O.; B. G. Feinberg, Rye, N. Y.; T. B. Grant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. P. Guida, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
E. Herrstrom, Washington, D. C.; John H. Johnson, Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Traey C. Kerr, East 
W. M. Kendall, Rock Island, Ill.; R. J. King, New Britain, 
Lander, Flint, Mich.; G. H. Leavitt, Tampa, 
Monroe, 


Longmeadow, Mass.; 


Conn.; L. C. 
Fla.; D. F. Lindsley, Springfield, Mass.; K. C. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Richard Mugler, New York, N. Y.; 
Paul F. Mumma, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; S. Naramore, Strat- 
ford, Conn.; F. Murray O'Neil, New York, N. Y.; E. R. 
Page, Norman, Okla.; V. C. Pritchett, Maplewood, N. J.; 
D. H. Reed, Navasink, N. J.; W. W. Richardson, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; Roland W. Sellew, Middletown, Conn.; L. A. 


Smith, Jr., Upper Darby, Pa.; F. L. Tanner, Jr., Chicago, 
Ill.; Harry Tuttle, Wallingford, Conn.; H. 8S. Young, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and H. R. Zayotti, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lieuts. J. H. Barrett, Hyattsville, Md.; A. M. Bates, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. E. Bergain, Pittsfield, Mass.; D. R. 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Charles L. Bullock, Springfield, 
Curtin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. P. Cramb, Ox- 
William M. Croft, Jamaica Plains, Mass. ; 
L. F. Dunn, Irvington, 
Egan, 


Biron, 
Mass.; R. G. 
bridge, Mass.; 
R. L. Dunckel, Jersey City, N. J.; 
N. J.; E. W. Eddy, Philadelphia, Pa.; John J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. B. Ewing, Wheeling, W. Va.; Bernard 
S. Franklin, New York, N. Y.; W. F. Gallagher, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; G. A. Gafvert, Lombard, Ill.; Louis E. Gates, 
Canton, N. C.; Edward Gluck, New York, N. Y.; Arthur 
W. Haley, Springfield, Mass.; E. F. Hesselbarth, Pitts- 
Pa.; H. A. Hirseh, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lloyd W. 
Irving, Brockton, Mass.; G. B. Jarrett, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H. W. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa.; P. K. Klaesius, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. F. Laechia, New York, N. Y.; Leonard A. Lefcort, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. C. Leader, Shamokin, Pa.; I. W. Lord, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; T. E. Y 
Lauria, Brockton, Mass.; G. M. MeNiel, Winthrop, Mass. ; 
P. C. Maynard, Springfield, Mass.; John Millar, I11, New- 
port News, Va.; E. R. Melton, Washington, D. C.; Florian 
G. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. G. Moffett, Springfield, 
Mass.; H. A. Moineau, Marlboro, Mass.; N. H. Mosher, 
Norwalk, Conn.; Henry 8S. Moulthrop, DuBois, Pa.; Ralph 
S. Nagle, Washington, D. C.; H. S. Nelson, Waterbury, 
Conn.; R. C. Parmenter, Springfield, Mass.; W. J. Peter- 
son, Melrose Highlands, Mass.; C. A. 
tady, N. Y.; BR. N. 
Pittsfield, Mass.; C. J. Sehwartz, Washington, D. 
Shannon, New York, N. Y.; H. G. 
Mass.; R. E. Smith, Ensley, Ala.; R. 
Mass.; F. C. 
Green Island, N. Y.; R. 
Walter E. Wickstrom, 


Schenectady, N. Y¥.; and F. R. 


bureh, 


Lorenz, Torrington, Conn.; A. A. 


Poppino, Schenee- 
Pa.; C. T. Sehulz, 
CF. &. 


Shireman, Springtield, 


Pursel, Danville, 


R. Smith, Cambridge, 
Staples, Campbelle, Mass.; T. S. Tanney, 
H. VanHorne, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Woreester, Mass.; M. R. Wilson, 


Young, Stratford, Conn. 


1928 Ordnance R. O. T. C. Camp at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground 


EF IGHTY-THREE students of the Ordnanee Units, Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, attended the annual camp 
for R. O. T. C. students at Aberdeen Provine Ground, June 
15 to July 26, 1928. Maj. R. H. Somers, Ord. Dept., 
U.S. A., was in charge of the camp. The following students 
were in attendance: 
Brittingham, Jr., 
Jencks, 


University of Cincinnati: Arthur D. 
Campbell, John A. Dalve, Daniel G, 
Martin, Mather, David E. Mills, 
Edward P. Naberhaus, George Neumark, Richard J. Van 
Vyven, Willard E. Warner, Gustave T. Welch, William L. 
Wise, and Maurice D. Woodruff. 


James J. 


Lewis H. Judson I. 


Allison, Jr.. Bruce L. 
Caldwell, C. Russell 


Faber, Walter A. Hunt, 


Cornell University: James P. 
Bailey, Eugene B. Bastian, Charles 5. 
Carr, J. E. Elliott, Harry A. 
Henry C. Ketcham, Wallace L. Knack, Herbert 5. Mark- 
stone, Alan C. Mattison, Clair C. MeElheny, Theodore C. 
O’Hart, R. E. Sinelair, Alphaeus F. Underhill, Walter H. 
White, and Leville J. Withrow, Jr. 

Ramsey. 


Georgia School of Technology: Thornwell L. 
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Lewis W. Becker, Jr., Luther H. 
Jr., William O. Heilman, John 
Leland Myer, William O. 
Clarenee L. 


University: 


Lehigh 
Bender, Forest T. Benton, 
R. Kostes, John R. Leader, J. 
Ovens, Arthur L. 
Snavely, Charles M. Schwitter, Ralph Visco, Jr., Daniel H. 


Wenny, and Walter Wills. 


Roberts, Henry Rohrs, 


Massachusetts Institute Albert E. Beit- 
zell, Raymond J. Bowley, Mahlon Bragdon, Frederie Bray, 
Ralph M. Harvey M. Chapman, Ralph H. 
Crosby, Joseph W. Devorss, Jr., Albert L. Eigenbrot, John 
H. Foster, Nathan Hurwitz, Sidney L. Karel, William H. 
Lerner, Joseph F. MeDermott, Edward L. Mears, O. Pineo, 
Edward S. Prendergast, Myron W. Ryder, 
Speyer, William R. Tarbox, E. Neal Wells, David H. Wil- 
Wight, and George F. Wyman. 


University of Michigan: Seth F. Arnold, 
DeWitt, Ralph H. Houghton, Don M. MeCutcheon, Stuart 
MeLain, Myron Fred J. Mucha, Robert B. 
Patterson, Edward A. Frederick N. 
and Harry C. Walker. 

Nineteen students having suceessfully completed the eamp 


of T¢ chnology 


Carpenter, 


Joseph L. 


son, Joseph T. 


Frederic J. 


Mortenson, 


Ravenseroft, Rhines, 


and having other necessary credits to qualify them for eom- 
missions as second lieutenants in the Ordnance Reserve 
Corps were given commissions on July 26: James P. Alhi- 
Beitzell, Arthur D. 
Brittingham, Jr., John A. Dalve, 
Nathan Hurwitz, Daniel G. Jeneks, Lewis H. Martin, Jud- 
Mather, Joseph F. MeDermott, David E. Mills, 
P. Naberhaus, George Neumark, Richard J. Van- 
Vyven, Harry C. Walker, Willard E. Warner, William L. 
Wise, and Maurice D. Woodruff, 

Eighty students took the pistol course of whom 41 quali- 
fied. Bruee L. Bailey, Cornell University, and Harry C. 
Walker, University of Michigan, qualified as experts; Wil- 
lard E. Warner and Gustave T. Welch, both of University 
of Cineinnati; Alan C. Neal Wells, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Don M. Me- 


son, Jr., Eugene B. Bastian, Albert E. 
James J. Campbell, 
son # 
Edward 


Mattison, Cornell, E. 


Cutcheon and Robert B. Patterson, both of University of 
Michigan, qualified as sharpshooters. Messrs. 
Campbell, Martin, Mather, Mills, Naberhaus, and Neumark, 
University of Cincinnati; Allison, Caldwell, Carr, Elliott, 
O’Hart, Sinelair, White and Withrow, Cornell University; 
Ramsey, Georgia School of Technology; Benton, Ovens, 
Roberts, Snavely, Schwitter and Wills, Lehigh University; 
Carpenter, Crosby, Foster, McDermott, and Wilson, Massa- 


Brittingham, 


chusetts Institute of Technology; and MeLain, Mortenson, 
Mucha, and Ravenscroft, University of Michigan, qualified 


as marksmen. 


Development of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 

CoL. CHARLES BURTON ROBBINS, Assistant Seere- 

tary of War, recently has received from the Adjutant 
General, Maj. Gen. Lutz Wahl, the first report which in- 
dicates the effect of new policies instituted in January of 
this vear to govern the appointment, assignment and promo- 
tion of reserve officers. Under the new regulations, new 
commissions at the end of their appointment period, are 
tendered with eligibility for assignment, active duty train- 
ing, or promotion, or without such privileges which has the 
effect of placing the officer on an inactive status. The effect 
of these new policies as far as the reappointment is con- 
cerned, is to divide officers into two groups. The first group 
is reappointed with full eligibility for assignment, active 
duty training, and promotion. The 
appointed without such eligibility. The new policies were put 


second group is re- 
into effect last January as a result of recognition by both 
War Department and many of the members of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps of a necessity to limit assignment to 
Reserves to those reserve officers 


units of the Organized 


who are able to devote sufficient time from their civil oe- 
ecupations for attention to their military offices. On the 
other hand, it was desired to retain in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps the many officers of recognized ability who were un- 
able to give much attention to military subjects in peace, 
but whose business experience, professional knowledge or 
former military service constituted an assurance of the 
value of their services in time of war. 
The 


group has been received by the majority of reserve officers 


results of the new policies prove that this latter 


at its true value as an important element of the. establish- 
ment for national defense. Since the first of the year there 
have been about 3,426 reappointments accepted. Of this 
number, 47 per cent. have eligibility for assignment to 
active duty training, and promotion, while 53 per cent. have 
accepted reappointment without such privileges. During 


30.000 of the 113.000 


the course of the year more than 
reserve officers are due for consideration for reappointment 
upon the termination of the period of their five-year com 
mission. 

With reference to the foregoing figures Assistant Seere 


tary Robbins has commented as follows: 
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“This report indicates that the Officers’ Reserve Corps is 
The 


number of reappointments to the group ineligible for as- 


on a fair road toward an important readjustment. 


signment, active duty training and promotion should afford 
opportunity to promote. some of those reserve officers who 
have devoted much time and attention to their military 
inconvenience to themselves 
the other hand, 


duties, often at considerable 
and handicap to their other work. On 
the restricted group provides a reservoir for the many 
reserve officers who do not feel free to devote any con- 
siderable amount of time to military work, yet who stand 
ready to make any sacrifice in time of war and who recipro- 
cate the desire of the War Department that they remain 
identified with national defense.” 


Legislation Affecting Army Personnel Pending in 
U. S. Senate 

HE Senate Committee on Military Affairs will have three 

bills before the Senate during the short session in De- 
cember, which were reported during the past session and 
objected to on May 29 as being “of too great importance 
to be acted upon without further consideration.” 

These are, the Army Air Corps promotion bill (H. R. 
12814); a bill to create a reserve division of the War De- 
partment (5S. 3458); and a bill for promotion and retire- 
ment in the Army (S. 3089). 

In its report on the Army Air Corps promotion bill, in- 
troduced by Representative Furlow, of Rochester, Minn., 
the committee said that, taking into consideration the ef- 
ficiency of the Army as a whole as well as the Air Corps, 
it coneluded that the 
could be served by general legislation for the improvement 
of the promotion situation in the Army, in the benefits of 


best interests of national defense 


which the Air Corps would share. 

It recommended that the title of the bill be amended to 
read, “An act to increase the efficiency of the Army, and 
for other purposes.” The report stated that general legis- 
lation would avoid complete separation of the Air Corps 
and resultant bad effects; and that the amendment proposed 
by the Committee would eventually entirely meet the needs 
of the Air Corps for officers of the higher grades. 

The Army promotion and retirement bill (S. 3089), by 
Senator Black, of Alabama, according to the Committee re- 
port, has a twofold object: 

1. A readjustment of the promotion list in such a way 
as to restore to 3,000 emergency captains and first lieu- 
tenants, a higher place on the promotion list, of which they 
have been unjustly deprived by a War Department inter- 
4, 1920. 


2. To provide a system of automatie promotion and 


ar 


pretation of the Army regulation act of June 


voluntary retirement, by which a normal and even flow of 
the current of promotion may relieve the present stagnation ; 
and assure the officers that hope of higher rank, so essen- 
tial to preserve morale and guarantee that positions may be 
filled by men of proper age and training to give maximum 
service in ease of war. 

“This entire bill,” the report concludes, “is intended to 
provide a broad plan whereby the deplorable condition of 
our Army officer personnel may be remedied. Unless some- 
thing is done, conditions and objections will grow worse. 
It is well known that there is a feeling among many of 
the officers, who came in from civil life as emergency of- 
ficers, that there is now, and has been, a desire on the part 


of others to force their elimination from the Army. While 
the Committee has made no investigation to establish or 
disprove such ideas, the mere feeling is worthy of con- 
sideration, since it is productive of jealousies and dissen- 
The attempt to create a ‘plucking board’ with un- 
This 


large group of officers is unalterably opposed to any board 


sions. 


limited powers has tended to accentuate this fear. 


with powers even resembling those. 

“The passage of this bill would tend to give to these 
officers a feeling of security and thus allay their misgivings. 
It is unfortunate that this 
determined efforts to procure legislation which these officers 
This bill 


offers a solution which does no injury to any, it takes away 


fear has been aggravated by 


foresaw could have accomplished such purpose. 


nothing they rightfully have; it restores rights of which 
others have been unjustly deprived; it is fair to all. There 
should be no division in sentiment of the entire Army 
groups, and it is believed the passage of this law and the 
changes resultant to it would solidify and harmonize this 
great agency of defense.” 

Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, is the author of the bill 
(S. 3458) to ereate a reserve division in the War Depart- 
ment. The purpose of the bill is to establish a division in 
the Department which would be primarily responsible for 
general supervision, under the Chief of Staff, of the admin- 
istration and development of the organized reserves, the 
reserve officers’ training corps, and the citizens’ military 
training camps. 

According to the report, the organized reserves consist 
of 27 infantry divisions, six cavalry divisions, corps, army, 
and general headquarters troops, and certain other line-of- 
communication and zone-of-interior troops. The Officers’ 
Reserve Corps has a strength of 100,000 officers and the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps has a strength of approximately 
6,000 men. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps now num- 
bers about 120,000 men, and approximately 35,000 young 
men receive training annually in the citizens’ military train 


ing camps. 


First Organized Reserve Rifle Team for National Matches 


BY direction of the President, each of the following named 

Reserve officers was designated as a member of the 
Organized Reserve Rifle Team for 1928 and will participate 
in the National Matches to be held this summer at Camp 
Perry, Ohio: Capt. Albert Black, Inf. Res., Albion, Indiana; 
Capt. Jerry Benton Garland, Inf. Res., Gary, Indiana; 
Capt. Stephen Ord. Evanston, 
Illinois; Capt. Homer Allen Obenauf, Ord. Res., Culver, 
Indiana; Capt. Robert Cunningham Wallace, Fin. 
Lieut. Willard Parker Dunbar, Inf. 


Drury Monahan, Res., 


Res., 


Chicago, Illinois; Ist 


Res., Culver, Indiana; 2nd Lieut. Morton Solomon, Inf. 
Res., White Plains, New York; Ist Lieut. Wilfred Reese 
3rowne, Inf. Res., Chattanooga, Tennessee; 2nd Lieut. 


James Carlton Taleott, ITI, Inf. Res., San Antonio, Texas; 
and 2nd Lieut. Harry Noon Renshaw, Cay. Res., Nogales, 
Arizona. 

This is the first time that a team from the Organized 
Reserves has participated in the National Matches. Maj. 
Walter Horton Hyde, Inf. Res., Nashville, Tennessee, was 
detailed as team eaptain. 

Captains Monahan and Obenauf, representatives of the 
Ordnance Reserve Corps on the team, are members of the 


Army Ordnance Association. 
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Prism Binoculars 


W ITH reference to the article published in the May- 


June, 1928, issue of ARMY ORDNANCE (Vol. VIII, No. 
18, p. 387) under the title, “A New Small Prism Binoe- 
ular,” the following comment has been received from the 
Commanding Officer, Frankford Arsenal: 

“In view of the importance of the field glass as an 
instrument, this office desires to correct an impression 
which might be gained from the remarks made in your 
current issue. 

“The Frankford Arsenal report, referred to, was appar- 
ently quoted only in part and was apparently misinter- 
preted. 

“As regards flatness of field, this is an unimportant item 
of comparison inasmuch as most glasses have approxi- 
mately the same errors. 

“As regards light transmission, while the report states 
that the Mirakel gives a 54 per cent. light transmission 
against 50 per cent. for the Model EE, the area of the 
objectives in the Model EE is over three times that of the 
Mirakel, and accordingly the total amount of light which 
reaches the eye, or the light density, is more than three 
times as great in the Model EE. This is an important 
factor. 

“While the Mirakel is rated as a 7-power glass it 
actually measures only 6.4-power, while the Model EE is 
a 6.1-power glass. 

“The true field of the Mirakel is only 6°39" as against 8 
for the Model EF. 

“To us the most important item of all is that of stereo- 
scopic vision. The limit for stereoscopic vision in the 
Mirakel is 1,470 yards while with the Model EE this limit 
is 6,000 yards. To an infantry man or an artillery man, 
who is observing targets, it seems very important to be 
able to determine the question of relative distance of vari- 
ous objects. 

“The above remarks apply in comparison between the 
Mirakel 7-power and the Bausch & Lomb, Model EE. 

“It may be noted that the Model EE was produced more 
than fifteen years ago. The Ordnance Office is now in- 
vestigating a number of more up-to-date glasses which are 
vastly superior in all of the important characteristics. The 
Mirakel, which was under test, is the latest product in this 
type of glass. It is the opinion of this office that the only 
feature of advantage in the Mirakel is its lightness and 
compactness, and that in considering this feature a prospec- 
tive user must weigh seriously whether he is willing to 
sacrifice all of the other superior qualities which are obtain- 


able in a standard size glass.’ 
New Armored Cars for the Army 

[N connection with the recent organization of the First 

Armored Car Troop (Cavalry), now on duty at Fort 

Leonard Wood, Maryland, and ultimately to be assigned to 
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—a by-product of the war-time 
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acetone—has become a corner- 

stone of the modern lacquer 
industry. 
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the First Cavalry Division, Fort Bliss, Texas, Major Gen 
eral Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, made the follow 
ing statement after inspecting six ears of the troop. 

“Just as the Infantry has found tanks very useful in 
combat and has adopted tanks as part of its armament, the 
Cavalry has found armored ears similarly useful as part of 
its equipment, particularly for reconnaissance and com 


munication purposes. While the tank is a cross-country 


vehicle, rather heavily armored and intended for fighting 





F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War, Inspecting 
One of the New Armored Cars. 


purposes only, the armored car is primarily a road vehicle, 
depending more upon its speed for protection against 
hostile fire than upon the thiekness of its armor. 

“To put heavy armor upon armored cars would reduce 
their mobility, speed and employment over ordinary coun- 
try roads and bridges. American armored ears should be 
constructed (as are our present ones) on strictly commercial 
chassis, procurable in quantity in emergency. Given the 
chassis, armor plate and the necessary specifications, any 
machine-shop in the country should be able quickly to turn 
out armored ears in emergency. In sections provided with 
a reasonable net of fair roads the armored car units will be 
invaluable adjuncts to all large forces. 

“The War Department recently approved the addition of 
a troop of 12 armored ears to each cavalry division at peace 
strength, this troop to be increased to a squadron of three 
troops when the division is brought up to war strength. 
The actual organization of these armored car units is, how- 
ever, limited to a single troop at present. We have two 
types of experimental armored cars, the ‘medium’ and the 
‘light.’ 

“The mobility and speed of the armored car are its 
essential characteristics, and these very characteristics make 
it a difficult target. 


the armor may be increased somewhat in thickness for cer- 


It is possible that, later on, part ot 


tain vital parts of the ear. 

“Armored ears are essential components of both eavalry 
and mechanized forces and eventually will form part of all 
large forces. The exact type or types to be adopted in our 
Army will, however, depend upon the experiments which 
have recently been initiated and upon further experience.” 

The characteristics of the armored car, Model Light, 


Tl, are: 


Weight—2,500 pounds. 
Engine—Pontiae, 6 cylinder, 40 B. H. P. 

Ist-5, 2d-15, 3d-40. 
Crew—3 men (1 driver, 2 gunners). 


, in — 


Speeds (miles per hour) 
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Armament—Two ealiber .30 machine-guns; rear gun on 
antiaireratt mount. 

Cruising radius—150 miles. 

The car is armored against caliber .50 bullet in front 
of the driver. It is built on a standard chassis equipped 
with 32 x 6.20-inch balloon tires. It has four-wheel brakes, 
and standard equipment. The chassis has a 108-inch wheel- 
base and is equipped with shock absorbers. The car carries 
5,000 rounds of ealiber .30 ammunition. It resembles very 
closely the present so-called “cross-country ear,” except for 
the armor in front of the driver's seat, the machine-gun, and 
the six-cylinder engine with which it is provided instead of 
a four-cylinder. The windshield has been removed and a 
one-fourth inch armor installed in its stead. This armor is 
of a height sufficient to permit the driver to look easily over 
the top. <A belt of armor also covers the back of the front 
seat. A machine-gun is mounted over the windshield, in 
position to be served by the gunner sitting next to the 
driver. The tonneau is open and has a machine-gun 
mounted on it ready for fire against aireraft or ground 
targets. The ear is equipped with two removable seats in 
the tonneau to provide for additional men if desired. 

The characteristics of the armored ear, Medium T-2, are: 

W eight—5,500 pounds, 

Engine—La Salle, 8 evlinder, V-type, 60 B. H. P. 

Speeds (miles per hour)—Ist-5, 2d-20, 3d-45, 

Crew—4 men. 

Armament—One caliber 30 machine-gun, 

Cruising radius—150 miles, 

The one-eighth inch armor plate is proof against the 
service bullet at all ranges above SO vards and against the 
armor-piercing bullet at ranges above 7S0 yards. The car 
earries 7.200 rounds of caliber 30 machine gun ammunt- 
tion. A sub-machine gunner is seated next to driver. 
There are ports in the armor for pistol or rifle fire. The 
ear is built on a 125-inch wheelbase 1928 chassis, equipped 
with dise wheels to mount 32 x 5-inch balloon tires. The 
machine gun can be elevated above the level of the roof. 
A sub-machine gun and probably a 37-mm. gun will also 
form part of the armament. The speed of the car on the 
road is that of an ordinary seven-passenger, eight-eylinder 
touring car. It has a folding armored top which ean be 
closed so as to afford overhead protection when needed. 
Habitually, however, the top will be open and the crew 
will fire over its sides. The total height of the ear is 72 
inches. The rear springs are reinforced to carry extra 


weight. 


Navy Tests Igloo Type Magazines 

‘THE results of the experimental detonations of 3,300 

pounds of TNT housed in newly designed reintoreed 
conerete igloo magazines at Indian Head, Md., on July 31st 
“were very satisfactory and proved that the magazines are 
comparatively safe” aecording to a report received by the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Department of the Navy, the sub- 
stanee of which was made public on August 20th. 

The experiments condueted by the Naval Powder Factory, 
at Indian Head, were for the purpose of proving the safety 
of this type of magazine. The magazine was designed 
following the Lake Denmark, N. J., disaster of July, 1926, 
when a number of magazines were set off because of their 
close proximity to one another. The new magazines, it 


Was stated orally at the Bureau, are the safest vet devised, 
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and will be used, generally in the new ammunition storage 
depots at Hawthorne, Nev., the Philippines and Hawaii. 
The type of explosives to be stored will have a definite 
hearing upon the space intervals and size of the magazines, 
it was explained, although all will be of the reinforced con- 
crete igloo type. 

At the Indian Head experiments four of the magazines 
were used. The central magazine containing 3,300 pounds 
of TNT was detonated, and the three others were at in- 
tervals of 25 feet. The central magazine was destroyed anid 
the two others closest to it collapsed from the concussion, 
but did not explode, it was reported. The object was to 
see whether other explosions would be caused by the hot 
fragments from the first detonation. 

In the tests the magazines were dug into the side of a 
hill, but were partially exposed, so as to ascertain their 
safeness. It is planned that this particular type of storage 
will be used in congested areas, where only a limited amount 
of separation between magazines is possible, and that the 
magazines will be completely barricaded by earth, according 
to the Bureau. 

The magazines used at Lake Denmark were of ordinary 
square construction with dimensions of 150 feet by 200 feet. 
The igloo types used in the experiments were six feet high 
and six feet deep, but for the storage of bulk explosives, 
shells, ete., will be enlarged considerably. 

Since the Lake Denmark disaster the trend has been 
toward magazines to accommodate small amounts of ex- 
plosives, so that in the event of explosion losses will be 
held to a minimum, and the danger of disaster also mini- 


mized. 
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Patent Rights of Government Employees 
AJ. GEN. GEORGE O. SQUIER, United States 


Army, Retired, former Chief Signal Officer, has High Explosives 
written the Secretary of War as follows: 
for 
“My dear Mr. Secretary: 
“Permit me to congratulate you, Mr. Secretary, on the every blasting purpose 


> 


final passage of the Bill (1. R. 6103) covering the patent 
ing of inventions by officers and employees of the Govern 
ment. Your very able and concise letter of November 17, 


1927, addressed simultaneously to the Chairmen of the Sen- NON-FREEZING! 
ate and House Committees on Patents and printed in Senate NON-HEADACHE! 


Report No. 765, 70th Congress, Ist Session, I am informed, 
presented this subject so clearly and convincingly that no 
hearings were required by the Committees themselves before 
the passage of the Bull. 

“My basie patents on Wired Wireless or Wired Radio T p 7 C 

ane J y y . > yur 
expired on January 3rd of this year, just 117 days before ROJAN OW DER OMI ANY 
the present legislation was approved by the President, so 

: ee ' Allentown, Penna. 
the new law came too late to be of any legal value to me 
in this case. The big, constructive thing which this new Chicace Portland Sen Desmaioen 


legislation has finally brought about is of far greater im 











portance than the rights of any individual. The Govern 
ment itself as a great business organization has now gone 
farther in stimulating invention among its officers and 
employees than is the present practice among commercial 


organizations, with the result that the best young inventive 


. . 
brains of the country will no longer shun the comparatively Nothing Finer 
low salaries paid by the Government for scientifie work. . 
“From the standpoint of the Government this law should Can Be Said of Any 


serve to lift the scientific work of its different departments 
to a new high level of efficiency. As soon as its previsions M t A v/ hi | Th 

are known among the voung men of our universities and Oo or e 1c e an, 
colleges they will be attracted to service in the seientifie 
branches of the Government, being assured that their work 
will be given full credit to them individually and at the 
same time offer the possibility of remuneration to them for 
any commercial use of their inventions. 

“This country’s commereial supremacy is largely founded 
on the exclusive monoplies granted for a limited term of 
years to the inventive brains of its citizens so wisely pro 
vided for in the Constitution itself, 

“In my judgment, this new law will have a wholesome 
reaction upon the entire business management of this‘coun 
try and will serve as a model to commercial companies and 
corporations to stimulate the inventive genius of their em 


plovees in a manner suitable to their case. 
“Respectfully submitted, 


“GEORGE O, SQUIER, 


“Major General, United States Army, Retired.” LYCOMING WORK ORS 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO 
WILLIAMSPORT. PENNSYLVANIA 


The letter of the Secretary of War, to which General 
Squier refers, is as follows: 


“T submit the following draft of a Bill which IT request 





he introduced in the Senate and enacted into law: 
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A BILL 


“*To amend an Act entitled “An Act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes.” 


“*Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That so much of chapter 142 of the Act of Congress 
approved Mareh 3, 1883 (Twenty-second Statutes at 
Large, page 625), as relates to issue of patents without 
payment of any fee be, and the same is hereby, amended 


to read as follows: 


“*The Commissioner of Patents is authorized to grant, 
subject to existing law, to any officer, enlisted man, or em- 
ployee of the Government, except officers and employees of 
the Patent Office, a patent for any invention of the classes 
mentioned in section 4886 of the Revised Statutes, without 
the payment of any fee: Provided, That the applicant in 
his application shall state that the invention described 
therein, if patented, may be manufactured and used by or 
for the Government for governmental purposes without the 
payment to him of any royalty thereon, which stipulation 
shall be included in the patent: Provided further, That the 
head of a department or independent bureau certifies that 
the invention is used or likely to be used by or for the 


Government for governmental purposes.’ 


“The provisions ot existing law applhieable to the subject 
matter of the above proposed Bill are found in Chapter 143 
of the Act of March 3, 1883 (Twenty-second Statutes at 
Large, page 625), and relate to the free issuance of patents 
to officers and employees of the Government except those 
connected with the Patent Office, and it is to clarify the 
meaning of the referred to portion of that Act that the 
proposed Bill is offered. The language of the legislation 
that it is considered advisable to amend, is so ambiguous as 
to be susceptible of two interpretations of its meaning, 
each contrary to the other. The ambiguity arises in the 
language of the following proviso contained in the Act in 
question, particularly in the words that have been under- 
lined (italies). 


“*Provided, that the applicant in his applieation shall 
state that the invention described therein, if patented, may 
be used by the Government or any of its officers or em- 
ployees in the prosecution of work for the Government, 
or by any other person in the United States, without the 
payment to him of any royalty thereon, which stipulation 


shall be included in the patent.’ 


“It is clear that a literal construction of this proviso 
would work a dedication to the public of every patent 
taken out under the Act. If the proviso must be con- 
strued literally we would have a situation wherein all of the 
patents taken out under the Act would be nullified by the 
very terms of the Act under which they were granted for the 
reason that a patent which does not carry with it the 
limited monopoly referred to in the Constitution is in 
reality not a patent at all. The only value that a patent 
has is the right that it extends to the patentee to exclude 
all others from making, using or selling the invention for a 
certain period of vears. A patent that is dedieated to the 
publie is virtually the same as a patent that has expired. 
In reading the proviso quoted above, it will be seen that if 


the underlined words were advaneed so as to occur imme- 
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diately before the words ‘in the proseeution of work for 
the Government,’ a much broader meaning would be given 
to the proviso and all ambiguity would be dissipated. The 
Act then would mean that a Government officer or employee 
is entitled to receive a patent without the payment of 
patent fees but that the invention covered by the patent 
may be used by the Government for any governmental pur- 
pose, that is, in the prosecution of work for the Govern- 
ment by any of its officers or by any other person in the 
United States. In 1918 The Judge Advocate General of 
the Army rendered an opinion interpreting the meaning of 
this Aet which upheld a broad construction of the provi- 
sion in question. That is, that the language of the proviso 
as it appears in the Statute, does not work a dedication of 
the patent to the public but that it was the intention of 
Congress to give Government personnel free patents on con- 
dition that the Government may use them without the pay 
ment of royalty. In 1920 the Attorney General rendered 
an Opinion on this subject in which the same view was ex- 
pressed, and this opinion hinted strongly that the adoption 
of a narrow or literal interpretation of the Act might raise 
a constitutional question affecting the validity of the entire 
Act. Up to the present time there has been no satisfactory 
adjudication of this question in the Courts. The only case 
in which the subject has been judicially considered is that 
of Squier v. The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, in which both the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York and the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
strongly hinted that the Act in question should be literally 
interpreted. Beeause of the ambiguity referred to and the 
unsettled condition that has arisen therefrom, it has become 
the policy of the War Department to advise all its personnel 
who desire to file applications for letters patent, to do so 
under the general law and pay the required patent office fee 
in each case. Therefore, so far as the War Department is 
concerned, it may fairly be said that the Act in question has 
fallen into disuse except in certain isolated cases where the 
invention in question has obviously no commereial value. 

“If the proposed legislation is enacted into law, Govern- 
ment officers and employees may unhesitatingly avail them 
selves of the benefits of the Act with full assurance that in 
so doing their patent is not dedicated to the pubhe by 
operation of law. The War Department has been favoring 
legislation along the lines of the proposed Bill for the past 
live or six years. 

“The proposed Bill is a counterpart of TH. R. 11403 in 
troduced January 7, 1925, in the Second Session of the 
GSth Congress, by Mr. Lampert, and S. 1540) introdueed 
December 14, 1925, in the First Session of the 69th Con 
gress by Senator Ernst, except that in the proposed Bill 
herewith offered, a proviso to the effect that the patent 
shall be void unless the inventor pays the usual fees, within 
thirty days after obtaining any royalties upon the patent, 
which was contained in the two Bills mentioned above, has 
been omitted. It is thought that such a proviso is eminently 
unfair to a patentee and its administration by the Govern- 
ment would not only be difficult but in all probability 
would give rise to much legislation that the Government 
would have to defend. 

“The proposed draft of Bill has been prepared in consulta- 
tion with the Navy Department, and I am informed that the 
Seeretary of the Navy concurs with me that the enactment 
of this Bill into law is much needed in the administration 
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of Government business. In this regard it may be said 
that the War Department and the Navy Department to 
gether, control approximately ninety per eent. of all the 
patent interests of the Government. 

“This legislation, if enacted, will result in no additional 
charge against the appropriations for the War Department 
and in no sense conflicts with the financial poliey of the 
President. If any additional information from the War 
Department is desired, I shall be pleased to furnish it. It 
any committee of Congress desires to have hearings upon 
the proposed legislation, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph I. Me 
Mullen, of The Judge Advocate General’s Office is desig 
nated to appear before such committee.” 

A similar letter has been addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Patents of the House of Representatives. 

Commenting editorially on the far-reaching significance 
of this new legislation The New York Times (July 5, 1928), 
said : 

“Under the act of 1883 the legal status of an inventor in 
the Government service was anything but clear. No patent 
fees were paid, but the inventor had to state in his applica 
tion that his invention might be used in the Federal service 
by the Government, its officers or employees, ‘or by any 
other person in the United States’ without the payment of 
royalties. Did this mean that patents granted to Federal 
employees were automatically dedicated to the public? The 
Judge Advocate General of the Army in 1918 and the At- 
torney General of the United States in 1920 both deeided 
that it was never the intention of Congress thus to strip 
Government employees of their rights. Although the ques- 
tion came up in equity hearings involving Professor Hazel- 
tine’s radio patents and later General Squier’s ‘wired wire 
less’ patents, the Federal Courts never passed upon it 
squarely. In charging the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company with infringement, General Squier main- 
tained that he had been misled by the Judge Advoeate 
General's opinion, but the Court held that he had dedieated 
his patents to the public in various utterances of his made 
in the press and before technical associations, regardless of 
the intent of the law. 

“It is easy to understand, then, why General Squier 
should now address to Secretary of War Davis an enthu- 
siastic endorsement of the new act which clarifies the rights 
of Government patentees. Hereafter the Government may 
use the patented inventions of its servants without pay- 
ments of any kind (a right which it had under the old law), 
but the patentees may sell to others something more than a 
clouded title. 

“To Seeretary Davis belongs the credit of having seeured 


No doubt he 


was moved to act because army officers, who have been fairly 


the passage of this piece of just legislation. 


prolifie inventors of military devices, the natural outcome 
of their studies, were among the principal sufferers from 
the old obseurities. General Squier is probably right in 
believing that publie servants will now be stimulated to 
invent as never before. Indeed, the Government, as he 
contends, has now gone further than have our commercial 
organizations. As a rule, manufacturers demand a complete 
assignment to them of all patents granted to their hired 
researchers and inventors, whereas the Government, under 
the new law, retains merely the equivalent of a slim ‘shop 
right’ and permits its employee-patentees to sell freely what 


rights remain.” 








